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The life of fame is action, understood 
That action must be virtuous, great and good, 
8 Virtue itself by fame is oft protected, 
And dies despised, where the fame’s neglected.—Jonson. 
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THE GLOUCESTER FOX HUNTING CLUB. 

Before we enter upon our proposed historic 
sketch of this very respectable association, we 
shall, for the information of such of our readers 
as perhaps have not had an opportunity of ac- 
quiring any accurate knowledge of the Fox, 
give the following brief outline of his natural 
history :— ’ 

The fox is ranked by phisiologists with the 
canine species—but, unlike the dog, under 
whose character he is thus classed, he is not 
described as the friend, but the enemy of man 
—hence, we are bound to enquire into his his- 
tory, to understand his habits, his manners, and 
his instincts—to learn to circumvent his mancwu- 
vres, to detect his wiles, and, in short, to destroy 
his life, inorder to diminish and keep under a 
troublesome enemy. 

The, fox in all his varieties of colour and size, 
and as the inhabitant of different regions, main- 
tains the same characteristic features. He has 
a broad head, a. sharp snout, a flat forehead, 
eyes obliquely seated, ears sharp and erect, a 
body well covered with hair, and astraight, 
bushy, and somewhat pointed tail. Its predomi- 
nant colour is yellowish red, or yellowish brown, 
a little mixed with white or ash colour, on the 
forehead, hind part of the back, and outside of 
the hind.Jegs. The breast and belly are cincre- 
tious gray—the tips of the ears and feet are 
black. The head is larger in proportion to the 
body than that‘of a dog; the ears are shorter, 
the tail much larger, the hair longer, and the 
eyes more oblique. ‘The intestines, particularly 
the cactum, are more capacious. The cutting 
teeth of the upper jaw have no lines or furrows 
like those of the dog or wolf. Another distinc- 
tive property is its smell, which is very strong 
and offensive. It utters a yelping kind of bark, 
consisting of a succession of singular sounds, 
concluding with an elevation of voice. In dis- 
position, it differs greatly from the dog; it is 
tamed with difficulty; is never completely re- 
claimed; and is always more or less a stranger 
to the exercise of generosity and kindness. It 
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is, however, a well established fact, that the 
two species will breed together. The female 
of this species produces but once a year, and 
has from 3 to 6 young at a time; they are 
brought forth blind, and continue growing for 
about 18 months. In its first year, the fox is 
called a cub; in the second, a fox; and after- 
wards, an old for. Should the dam be molest- 
ed, and her retreat discovered, she carries off 
her cubs one by one toa more secure habita- 
tion. 

The fox sleeps much during the day, lying 
generally in a round form like the dog. He may 
be considered a nocturnal animal; his eye con- 
tracts in a strong light like the eyes. of a cat, In 
clear warm weather he basks in the sun, or 
plays with his bushy tail. The fox lives upon 
an average 13 or 14 years. This animal, it is 
scarcely necessary io mention, is much celebrat- 
ed for cunning. He chooses his habitation un- 
der hard ground, amid thick underwood, or 
about the roots of trees, where he contrives pro- 
per outlets in case of surprise or danger. His 
lodge is seldom far from the habitation of man, 
upon whose labour and property he makes great 
depredations. He is a nightly frequenter of the 
barn yard and hen roost; he listens to the crow- 
ing of the cocks, and the cackling of the poultry; 
scents them at a distance; selects his time with 
judgment, concealing his route as well as his 

purposes; he creeps forward with caution, some- 

times trailing his body, and seldom makes a 

fruitless expedition. He leaps over walls or 

creeps under fences; ravages the barn yard, puts 

all to death, and retires softly with his prey, 

which he conceals under leaves, and conveys at 

leisure to his kennel. He is not only a robber 

of the farm yard, but the determined destroyer 

of small wild game; he digs out rabbits from 

their warren, detects the nests of quails or pa- 

tridges, and destroys great quantities of them. 

He has a strong predilection for grapes, and has 

been, time out of mind, characterized as the de- 

stroyer of the vine yard. Solomon vouches for 





this character in the foxes of his time, and we 
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believe they have not degenerated. He is al- 
ways cautious and suspicious of danger; he is 
not easily caught by the best laid stratagems; 
he seems to smell the very iron of the trap, and 
avoids it. 

From this character of the fox, it is not ex- 
traordinary that the prudent, careful farmer 
should consider him as the common enemy, and 
leave no means untried to diminish the number. 
Hence, fox hunting is considered as privileged, 
rare sport, befitting the gentlemen, and elaim- 
ing the honor of general participation in the 
pleasures of the chase. At the present day foxes 
are not very numerous, particularly in the popu- 
lous and improved parts of the country. They 
have no confidence in the friendship of man, 
whose pleasure their pains only can heighten, 
and this they have been taught to feel by woful 
experience. 

{nthe middle of the last century the increase 
of foxes threatened to prostrate the labours of 
the enterprising settlers, upon whose possessions 
they committed the greatest depredations with 
impunity. ‘This was the situation of the coun- 
try at the time the first fox hunting club was 
formed, from a laudab!e design to extirminate 
these pestilent animals, and to unite, as a bene- 
ficial expedient, common duty with the certainty 
of amusement. 


We are indebted to an interesting manuscript 
copy of the “*Fox Hunting Club,’’ (prepared by 
a gentleman of this city, for the Turf Register, 
and which he proposes to publish shortly 
in conjunction with the famous ‘ #shing 
Company of the State in Schuylkill,” now 
nearly an hundred years old,) from which 
‘we have been politely permitted to make ex- 
tracts, in order to exhibit to our readers the ge- 
neral character and merits of an institution 
which survived more than half a century. 

In the year 1766, a number of gentlemen, re- 
sidents of Philadelphia and its neighbourhood, 
conceived the idea of uniting the pleasures of 
the chase to more permanent advantages. They 
were mostly men of leisure and wealth, distin- 
guished also for their love of sport and convivial 
hilarity. They met and organized a Club, at 
the Ferry Inn, Gloucester, N. J., then kept by 
Wm. Hugg. They adopted rules for their fu- 
ture government, elected proper officers, and 
prescribed directions for the chase. At their 
private expense, and by equitable contributions, 
a kennel was built on the banks ofthe Delaware, 
at Gloucester, and a pack of the best fox hounds 
provided. This was before the war of the Revo- 
lution. As this memorable epoch approached, 
the Club began to decline, the members were 
necessarily dispersed, and most of them active- 
ly engaged in the contest for liberty, with the 
heroic spirit of fox hunters. 

After the peace of 1783, the Club was again 
rallied by its worthy member, Samuel ‘Morris, 
Esquire. The surviving members gladly renew- 
ed their intercourse, and many new members 
were added. The gentlemanly character and 
importgnt Revolutionary services of Capt. Mor- 
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ris, joined to his characteristic love of the chase, 
and excellent horsemanship, procured him the 
honorable distinction of President of the Club, 
which he held for near 50 years. 

The re-organization of the Club, by uniting 
the efforts of many distinguished individuals, 
formed a new era inits history. The,Club con- 
tinued its regular meetings under the conduct of 
its worthy President until his death, in 1812.— 
It consisted at this time of about 40 members, 
all of whom could enjoy good hunting dinners, 
and quaff the nectar of the flowing bowl, in 
which a ‘‘brush’’ (fox’s tail,) the usual ceremo- 
ny of the sportsman’s banquet, had been cere- 
moniously immersed! There are many mem- 
bers whose names grace the Secretary’s minutes, 
some of them old huntsmen, amongst whom Ge- 
neral Davenport, John Lawrence, Colonel Hes- 
ter, James B. Cooper, Colonel Howell, of New 
Jersey, and a respectable list of Philadelphians, 
appear in pretty regular attendance. 


In the latter days of the worthy President, he 
became too feeble to participate in the fatigues 
of the chase, but every indulgence was tendered 
him, which his years and infirmities required.— 
He frequently rode with the Company in his 
chaise, escorted on horseback by his more ac- 
tive, assiduous attendants, and was never better 
pleased than when he discovered by the music 
of the hounds that reynard was unkennelled. 

He usually met them at the appointed time 
and place, and presided o’er the banffuet with 
all the fire of youthful ardor. ‘* The glory of 
the Club,”’ says the original manuscript, ** was 
about the commencement of the present centu- 
ry.’? Then the hills resounded to the echoing 
of the horn, as the huntsmen bounded swiftly 
o’er the plain, while the music of the dogs re- 
sponded to its notes, and gave earnest of a suc- 
cessful termination to the festivities of the day. 

The hunting ground was generally selected 
where the best roads intersected each other, to 
afford the Company a fair opportunity of follow- 
ing with the least possible inconvenience. The 
hunts mostly took place at Cooper’s Creek, 
about 4 miles from the Delaware; at the Horse- 
heads, about 7 miles; at Chew’s Landing, $ 
miles; at Blackwoodtown, 12 miles; and at 
Heston’s Glass Works, at 20 miles distant. 

The officiating Huntsman of the Club was an 
old venerable grey-headed negro, by the name 
of Watt, a short, chunky black, with a keen 
restless eye, that like the perspicacious eagle, 
was ‘* sagacious of his quarry from afar!’’ Na- 
turally bandy-legged, Natt was necessitated to 
make his peregrination on the back of a horse, 
to whose body he clung by a sort of instinct, (that 
beshrews the use of stirrups,) riding most grace- 
fully, and springing at a bound, o’er hedge and 
ditch, following the foremost of his hounds with 
the impetuosity of a member of the pack. He 
was usually dressed in a round grey jacket, with 
a huge pair of boots, in which his legs were im- 
mersed nearly up to the middle. His head was 
graced by a jockey cap, over which a strip of 
bear skin was extended, while a fine fox’s tail 
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served for a badge of distinction, and as an apo- 
logy for a feather. Natt was a first rate rider, 
and looked profoundly great on horse-back, but 
when dismounted, he resembled nothing but 
himself, and ludicrously waddled along some- 
what like a goose, dragging his superanuated 
legs in asemicircle! He was brought from New 
York, and engaged as Huntsman to the Club 
in the year 1793, furnished with a comfortable 
house, and £50 per annum. Natt soon, how- 
ever, felt the infirmities of age, and the Club 
employed Jack Still, a young black, as his as- 
sistant, with a salary of £3 per month. About 
20 couple of hounds, of a most excellent breed, 
fleet footed, with fine noses, the property of the 
Club, were placed under their direction. The 
names of some of the dogs were Boler, Bellman, 
Diamond, Daisy, Dash, Dromus, Flora, Hajake, 
Lucy, Music, Dancer, Mad-cap, Ringwood, 
Rockwood, Trueman, Trumpeter, Thetis, &c. 
We have given the names of the most distin- 
guished, and according to the order of their re- 
spective merit. This much, at least, is due to 
their memory. 

The minutes of the Club are not very descrip- 
tive. There is, in fact, a sterrility in the pages 
of their records, for which, however, we may 
readily account, by supposing the duties of the 
Secretary led to a very different mode of expres- 
sing the quaintness of his ideas. They did not 
meet to make laws, or fine speeches, but to en- 
joy a good social dinner, and its usual accom- 
paniments, the ‘“‘governeur bow!,’’ a delicious 
beverage, in which the tail of wily reynard is 
humorously stirred by the President, one of the 
members accompanying the ceremony by a song, 
in which, by way of chorus, he is occasionally 
joined by the rest. Thus:— 


Hark, the Huntsman winds his horn; 

See the glow of blushing morn! : 
Now music sounds, 
From horn aad hounds, 

While our hearts with ardor warm: 
Tally ho! 


Anon with speed our coursers spring, 

And o’er the upland shadows fling; 
While thro’ the gien, 
And back agen, 

Our cheerful pack their music sing: 
Tally ho! 


Lo! Reynard slyiy winds his way, 

Nor parleys now his course to stay; 
And Thetis wails, 
O’er geled gales, 

In promise of rare sport to day; 
Tally ho! 


Now oe’er the open plain they go, 
And Boler gains upon his foe; 

So brave a hound, 

Will soon be crown’d 
With Reynard’s coat of arms you know: 
Tally ho! 


Quick, sound the soul enliv’ning hoin, 
And lull the echo’s of the morn; 
The festive board, 
Its joys afford, 
And harmoay our sports adorn: 
Tally ho! 
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| al summer dress.”’ ( Silliman’s Jou’. xiii. p. 124.) 





No more will Reynard scent the gale, 
Or tread the soft embow’ring vale; 
We claim the ‘‘brush,”’ 
Our bowl to fiush, 
And mix the banquet with his tail: 
Ta'ly ho! 

The records of the Club detail a few instan- 
ces of the great length of the course, often- 
times continued through an entire day. In’ 
the year 1798, a red fox extended the chase 
from Cuoper’s creek to Salem, near 40 miles in 
a direct line. 

On another occasion, a fine old red fox was 
unkennelled near Blackwoodtown, about the 
close of the day; he was pursued till midnight, - 
and taken 20 miles from the start. The whip- 
per-in, and two dogs, were all that remained in 
the pursuit, and had the honour of being pre- 
sent in reynard’s last moments. 

We have given this general outline of the 
‘© Fox Hunters’ Club,’? in memory of by-gone 
days—alas! the days have gone by, and they, 
too, have followed. The majority of the mem- 
bers repose beneath the sod, never more to be 
unkennelled, Even Natt, who blew full many 
a blast to call the Hunters to the sport, and 
who made the welkin ring with the death war- 
rant detonatious of the murderous crew—even 
Natt is now no more. Yet busy, meddling me- 
mory, recalls to the imagination in the liveliest 
colours, the fondest recollection of my youthful 
days, when the piercing echo of the horn re- 
sounded from my native hills, and thrilled in 
every nerve—when, emulous of the pleasures of 
the chase, I followed o’er the fields with buoy- 
ant spirits, to catch the last glimpse of the re- 
tiring Huntsman, and to listen to the soft echoes 
of the hounds and horn. 

The Club continued to flourish till the year 
1818, the period of the decease of Charles Ross, 
Esquire, one of its most convivial members— 
most of its oldest members were now dead, and 
the few who remained, were indifferent to the 
merits of a Club, where none of the original 
motives for its formation formed any longer an 
excuse for its further continuance. 

LANG SYNE. 
—Ig——— 

INFLUENCE or Lieut on CotourR.—lt fre- 
quently happens in America, that clouds and rain 
obscure the atmosphere fur several days togeth- 
er, and that during this time, buds of entire for- 
ests expand themselves into leaves. These 
leaves assume a pallid hue till the sun appears, 
when, within the short period of six: hours cf 
clear sky and bright sunshine, their colour is 
changed to a beautiful green. A writer in Silli- 
man’s Journal mentions a forest on which the 
sun had not shone during twenty days. The 
leaves, during this period, had expanded to their 
full size, but were almost white. One forenoon 
the sun began to shine in full brightness. ‘*The 
colour of the forest absolutely changed. so fast 
that we could perceive its progress. By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon the whole of these extensive 
forests, many miles in length, presented their usu- 
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Mr. Arxinson, The Tales of Ann Dillon and 
Caroline Marlow, are, the first in particular, 
founded on facts. Ihave had some scruples in 
giving the former to the public; but on more 
reflection, I thought the conduct of the Indian 
hunter far too noble to be forgotten. I can as- 
sure the reader that the original of Ann Dillon 
and Ellen Marlow did live, and in regard to their 
safferings on the Mississippi, I regret that my 
pen is too feeble to depict the reality. For the 
honor of human nature, I would rejoice to say 
that the character of Marlow, and his acts were 
fictions, but Ann Dillon is made to say no more 
in her story than I often heard her repeat. The 
reader will go with me when we redeem the 
odiym on MAN, by turning from Marlow, to La 
Cerf—and the agency of the latter, I have, in 
solemn truth, related as it was related to me, 
unvaryingly many a time. 

Again, Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, the Spanish 
governor at Natchez, did receive and protect 
Mrs. and her children, and reward the 
indian hunter as far as that son of the forest 
would accept reward. Even where the acts and 
words of Gayoso are fictions, they ascribe no- 
thing to him, but what in the given circumstan- 
ces he would have said and done. 

This generous Spaniard died from an attack 
of yeliow fever in New Orleans, in 1799, when 
in the performance of his duty as Captain Gene- 
ral of Louisiana, and it is no presumption to say, 
he went to the fruition of his own reward. 

The story of Caroline Marlow, »fter her arriv- 
alat Natchez, is in part fictitious, except what re- 
lates to the return to Pennsylvania of Mrs. : 
and her restoration to her relations. 

It must add to the interest of the tales, when 
the reader is told that what is stated respecting 
the reception and future conduct of Malcolm 
Kerr, to his sister, contains nothing of fiction but 
the names. 


ANN DILLON. 


A TALE. 
Written for the Casket. 


Not many months after I had fixed my resi- 
dence on the banks of the Muskingum, in com- 
pany with my friend William Swansey, we were 
walking in a mostinviting spring evening along 
the margin of that beautiful stream, and inhaling 
the softened air from the bosom of the water.— 
Our promenade led us up a high and ragged 
cliff, whose frowning rocks hung over the nar- 
rowed and rippling river beneath: As we at- 
tained the highest point of the eminence, about 
a mile above the Overton farm, the beauty of 
our scenery arrested our steps. We had neither 
of us ever been before.so high on our little ri- 
ver, and were pleased with the novelty of the 
landscape. Amid the multiplied objects which 
claimed our attention, we, for a few moments, 
overlooked an humble cottage directly opposite. 
But once seen, this mansion apparently retiring 
amongst the forest trees, and in part shaded by 
shrubbery, evinced so much of rude elegance of 
design that both our eyes were fixed upon the 
quiet picture it presented. 
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‘I would be glad to know who are the resi- 
dents of that little farm,’ said Mr. Swansey. 

‘ We can inform you,’ replied two voices at 
once. Looking involuntarily behind us, we 
found the voices were those of William Swan. 
sey and his sister Jane, who had also enjoyed an 
evening stroll up the river, and had now over- 
taken their father and myself. 

* The owner of that cottage,’ continued young 
Swansey, is a Mrs. Ann Dillon, a woman not 
more remarkable for her fine and cultivated un- 
derstanding, andher dignity, yet mildness of 
manners, than for the novel vicissitudes ef her 
life. Mrs. Dillon, though retired with her 
daughter, is not a recluse, though, with her ac- 
quaintance, a not frequent visitor. Herself and 
child were fixed in this vicinity about the same 
time with ourselves. We are acquainted, and 
see each other occasionally, but cannot be con- 
sidered as very intimate.’ 

We continued lingering to examine the mo- 
dest retreat until the aavance of evening ad- 
monished us that we had two miles to retrace; 
we resumed our walk, as young Swansey waére- 
lating some incidents in the latter life of the wi- 
dow. 

Months and years rolled on; Mr. Swansey, 
Captain Walters, and myself, all became ac- 
quainted, and most deeply interested in the story 
and fate of Mrs. Dillon. WhenI thought myself 
sufficiently intimate, I ventured to suggest that 
the incidents of her life deserved publication; 
but a shade of deep melancholy, and a decisive 
expression of ‘ not while I live,’ followed the 
first, and every future and similar hint, until in 
delicacy I dropped the subject. 

This woman seldom smiled, and yet there ne- 
ver, perhaps, existed a face more expressive of 
calm composure of heart, nor one whose beams 
of joy were more bright when the prosperity and 
happiniss of her friends were secured. 

Miss Dillon became a wife about the same pe- 
riod in which were united young Overton and 
Jane Swansey. The son-in-law, a poor but truly 
deserving young man, became a resident at the 
cottage, and most richly worthy he was to be the 
son of Ann Dillon. Industrious, kind-hearted, 
sober, and to his wife’s mother most filial; Tho- 
mas Harefield soon secured the esteem of us all, 
and smoothed the evening path of the grand- 
mother and tender nurse of his little ones. 
Her son James Dillon, became a master pilot on 
the river. 

If the morning and noon of her days were 
stormy, the evening was calm and sweet repose. 
That repose was secured by that brother so ten- 
derly mentioned in the tales of her own life and 
that of Caroline Marlow. Mr. Malcolm Kerr re- 
sided on his farm, a few miles westward of his 
sister’s retreat. There we often met him, a 
staid, rather distant and reserved, but most af- 
fectionute man. We often met him at “Dillon 
Cottage, and often heard him express his thanks 
to heaven that he could wipe the tear from eyes 
he long considered closed for ever. 

Their parents were at rest long previous to 
my acquaintance. 
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How often have myself and the generous 
Walters strolled to the White Cottage, and read 
or talked the hours away.. Those walks, those 
readings, and those hours of kindly converse 
are closed now to Mrs. Dillon. 

When the Casket, containing the story of the 
Swansey family, came to our hands, I read it to 
my now aged friend, as I again did the adventures 
of Captain Walters. Ona delightful evening of 
last August, sitting at the cottage door, the wan- 
derings of Walters was read. As the story closed, 
Mrs. Dillon rose, aad after being absent in the 
cottage a few moments, returned, and reseating 
herselfin her arm chair, addressed me thus: 

‘ Mr. Bancroft, the papers! hold in my hand,’ 
at the same moment unfolding from a wrapper of 
green silk, aroll of manuscript, ‘contain what 
you. have so often kindly wished given to the 
world, and which I have so often declared should 
never be published while llived.. The seal will 
soon be broken,’ continued she, firmly, as her 
friends and children, with one impulse, started 
from their seats, and crowded anxiously around 
her. ‘£ Be seated, and be composed, my truly 
beloved friends’—and we were seated, and al- 
most breathless, composed we were not, as Mrs. 
Dillon resumed, 

‘Is there ought to shock you in beholding 
this body, stricken by the hand of 78 years, 
and in the flower of life by many sorrows, being 
now called to rest, and a spirit once broken by 
suffering restored to the bosom of its Almighty 
Author? I hope not. Take these sheets, Mr. 
Brancroft, and look them over in your own room; 
I need not enjoin you to reserve them until I 
amnomore. Then, if you find ought in them 
worthy of the public eye, dispose of them as 
you may deem proper.’ 

I received the papers amid a suffusion of tears 
from every eye around the aged matron. Her 
eye was tearless, but her heart leaned strongly 
towards her earthly friends, whilst her soul hed 
mentally departed. That departure was not 
long delayed; and, on November 17th, the re- 
mains of the once lovely, and beloved Ann Dil- 
lon, was placed on the couch of everlasting 
peace. On the second day before her death, I 
received a summonstothe cottage, where, when 
I entered, I found Mrs. Dillon pillowed on her 
bed, and her hand grasped by that of a most 
venerable man, who sat by her, and to whom 
she faintly pointed, saying, ‘ this is my brother, 
indeed.’ It was. her only brother, of whom I 
have spoken, and who had_reached her cottage 
to receive her last breath, and toaccompany her 
to the earth. Mr. Kerr survived his sister but 
two hours: they repose together. 

The sheets confided to my care shall be mine 
as long as life remains; but | have made a fair 
and literal copy for the*’Casket, and also of the 
story of Caroline Marlow, so deeply interwoven 
with that of Ann Dillon. 

LIFE OF ANN DILLON, BY HERSELF. 

My parents, James and Mary Kerr, were unit- 
ed in their native country, the county of Down, 
Ireland, and my brother Malcolm, and a sister 


Creek, then Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.— 
In the enjoyment of. wealth rather above com- 
petence, our education was superior to that of 
farmers’ children generally, at the early period 
between 1760, and 1775. I was one of the few 
young females then sent from the interior of 
Pennsylvania to Bethlehem; and I was_ sent 
there, because no other seminary could be found 
that my parents regarded equally eligible. My 
whole family were Calvinists, and rigid Presby- 
terians, and in that faith was I bred and have 
lived; but my education at Bethlehem, though 
conducted with no direct view to religious opi- 
nion, tended to soften in my mind the harsh fea- 
tures of every creed; but contributed, perhaps, 
from that very circumstance, to give a most pain- 
ful direction to my whole life. 

After my education at Bethlehem was com- 
pleted, I solicited, by letter, permission from 
my parents to spend a few months in Philadel- 
phia with my cousin, Ellen Milligan, who had 
been educated, and was leaving Bethlehem at the 
same time with myself. My beloved brother 
was then in Philadelphia, attending to his stu- 
dies, and my time passed joyously indeed. One 
evening, at a lively party, 1 met with a young 
man, Bernard Dillon, who, to my heart and eye, 
had all the best, and most attractive qualities of 
his countrymen, Only afew days arrived from 
Ireland, young Dillon, with openness of heart, 
seemed to have come to his native land rather 
than to the country of strangers. His companion, 
with much less of polished manners or of pleas- 
ing exterior, hada something to me repulsive.— 
Not so appeared Hector Marlow in the eyes 
of my poor cousin Ellen, and an evening of hi- 
larity entailed years of grief and wretchedness 
on me, and an early grave, in a desert, to the 
sweetly unoffending Ellen Milligan. 

The deceitful dawn of attachment quickly 
opens into oppressive day; our young hearis 
were soon beyond our own contrel. Our new ac- 
quaintance were our constant companions. My 
brother mildly and tenderly remonstrated, per- 
haps his admonitions had too much of the bro- 
ther and too little of the parent. They were 
not rejected, but slighted, and myself and cousin 
sung the airs of mirth and glacness on the very 
brink of ruin. 

There was nothing of indelicate allusion ora 
dishonourable hint ever fell from either loyer.— 
Dillon never harbored such thoughts, and Mor- 
low was too deeply selfish, in his plans, to en- 
danger success by attempting ought that could 
put his victim on her guard. 

Reflections on my true situation were roused 
at length, however, by a letter from my father, in- 
forming me that the ensuing week he would be 
in Philadelphia to convey me home to Paxton.— 
Thisletter, which ought to have given the high- 
est pleasure, struck a damp to my very soul, and 
opened a fearful view of the gulf before me.— 
Holding the open sheet in my hand, and scarce 
daring to think of my own imprudence, I was 
interrupted by the playful entrance of Dillon, 
The cause of my depression of epirits, too strong 
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municated to, than it was fully shared by my too 
beloved Dillon. Alas! his melancholy was even 
more persuasive than his gaiety. 

‘You leave me then, Anna, and why? because 
I have been taught to worship God in another 
form.’ 

‘No! no! far otherwise,’ I sobbed, ‘but I dread 
my parents will not, cannot consent.’ 

- *Phey will, they must relent,’ if said Dillon, 
‘ we put it beyond their power to prevent.’—His 
energy of expression, his sincerity of heart, 
which I-could not doubt, and my own feelings 
were triumphant, and that evening, unknown 
to my brother, Ellen and myself placed our 
fates beyond the guardian cares of parents or 
common friends—we became the wives of Dil- 
Jon and Marlow. 

Keeping my marriage a secret from my bro- 
ther, perhaps saved him and myself from utter 
ruin, The next morning, and before I had time 
to see Alexander, my father arrived, and to- 
gether came to seek me at my lodging, With- 
out any warning, I heard my father’s vuice in 
the passage, and as he entered the room, in an 
attempt to clasp him in my arms, I fell in a flood 
of tears at his feet. Father and brother were 
equally distressed and astonished, but the truth 
soon appeared. My father rejected Dillon as he 
advanced, and turned in unutterable anger to his 
son, and exclaimed, ‘ Malcolm, did you know 
this?’ 

* I did not, as I have an immortal soul,’ most 
imploringly replied my brother. ‘ No, my fa- 


_ ther,’ I desperately added, ‘ my brother is inno- 


cent.’ My fathera moment surveyed the terri- 
fied group before him with a stern visage, but 
his features relaxed as he sunk into a chair fold- 
ing me to his bosom. 

‘It is my own fault,’ sobbed the parent, § God 


_ forgive us all for our follies.” The sverity of his 


countenance was restored, but it was still too 
visible that his heart was severely wounded.— 
With his accustomed order and promptness, our 
affairs in Philadelphia were arranged in the 
course of a few days, and my father and his chil- 
dren were on their way to a home of tears. My 
husband had some property, which, with his na- 
tural openness of heart, he had placed in the 
hands of a merchant of Philadelphia, from whom 
he could never obtain restitution, except of a 
very small part. 

The fate of my cousin Ellen was still more se- 
vere; though imprudently united to a stranger 
to my family, my husband was a gentleman in 
the true meaning of the word; he was more, he 
was all that a husband, under adverse circum- 
stances, could be; but Marlow finding his hopes 
of fortune not entirely gratified, threw off the 
mask, and became the tyrant of one of the most 
gentle, patient, and faithful of women. With- 
out support from parent, or brother, or sister, 
for Ellen was a lone orphan, and her little pro- 
perty in the hands of a profligate, who acted as 
a robber, with the authority of a husband.— 
Gaming and its attendant, intoxication, were ra- 
pidly followed by ruin, and Ellen, a few weeks 
after, becoming a mother, was driven from her 





paternal home, with her babe on her bosom.— 
My father’s house was the only refuge; and long 
after the sun had set, on a cold and stormy win- 
ter’s day, a rap at our door was fullowed by the 
entrance of Marlow and my ever beloved Ellen. 
We flew round her, and my mother unfolded 
the Itttle sleeping and happy unconscious 
Henry. Nature could sustain itself no longer, 
Ellen, broken by abuse and fatigue, she hac 
walked from Philadelphia, sunk in my arms, 
and was for many days lingering on the brink of 
the grave. Care, tenderness, and the innate 
feelings of the mother, brought her through the 
struggle, but to what was she restored? To the 
prospect of poverty, and misery, and violence, 
from the very hands which ought to have shield- 
ed her, as far as htuman power could do so, from 
every pain. 

In our now discordant society there was one 
sweet being 1 have not hitherto named. Before 
our marriage, Mr. Dillon had taken me to see a 
most lovely niece, whom he had brought with 
him from Ireland, and who was then attending 
school. There was a mystery in the conduct 
of her uncle towards this child, and all 1 ever 
heard from his mouth respecting her was, that 
Caroline Morton was the only child of a dearly 
beloved sister, and that through life she should 
be as his own child. This promise was fulfilled. 
Caroline had becoime one of our society, and 
soon endeared herself so much to my father, 
mother, sister and brother, as to have induced 
a stranger to suppose her a younger and cherish- 
ed member of our family. 

Thus stood our domestic affairs, when my fa- 
ther concluded to put into execution a plan long 
formed, a planI fear, at lest, precipitated in 
part from the derangement produced by my 
marriage. His property being disposed of, and 
preparations made, my father became the patri- 
arch ofa large party, who removed tothe west, 
and seated themselves in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Good will, if not affection, bad hitherto mark- 
ed the conduct of my parents and brother to- 
wards my husband, which was, on his part, fully 
returned, but Marlow came amougst usa demon 
of discord. Itis sometimes excused from the 
amiability of its source, but the blind partiality 
of national preference very often ranges the ho- 
norable and just on the side of the unworthy; 
and such was now the case. My father had been 
more than liberal to my husband, but to our fa-* 
mily two babes were added, and my parents 
and brother could ill-look, seeing my substance 
wasted on idleness, insolence, and improvi- 
dence, in the person of Marlow. Affection and 
pity for Ellen and her little Henry restrained 
my relations; but what little of happiness remain- 
ed to me was now gone. Distress, murmur and 
anguish, were followed by utter despair. Of the 
conduct of my own husband, I had no complaint 
to make, except in regard to his obstinate con- 
fidence in Marlow, and the implering face of El- 
len plead for the wretch even in my own heart. 

We were, one evening, sitting melancholy in 
our room, when Dillon, affectionately seizing my 
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hand, paused a few moments, observed, * My 
Anna, we Cannot remain here; would you be 
willing to go with me to Natchez?’ I turned my 
eyes upon his with unfeigned astonishment, and 
we both:‘continued silent for several minutes, 
‘when, at length, Ireplied, * My husband, if our 
nappiness could be secured by my going with 
you to the ends of the earth, I am ready; but, 
can I leave my parents? are you willing to risk 
these three innocents to the fearful dangers of 
such a voyage?’ I then mustered strength to 
step to the pallet, where our own little ones and 
Catharine Marlow were sleeping, and seating 
myself beside the tranquil couch, burst into a 
flood of tears. Dillon was affected to the soul, 
and without either expressing another word, 
we shortly after retired to bed, not to rest, for 
I believe neither of us slept a single moment 
through that dreadful night. 

I soon found, however, that the intention to 
remove to Natchez, or New Orleans, was not a 
passing thought, asthe subject was renewed, 
and finally decided by Ellen. That suffering 
woman came into my room in the absence of 
both our husbands, and with more of cheerful- 
ness and composure than I had seen her assume 
since her arrival at my father’s house—she ad- 
dressed me thus, ‘Anna, do you know that 
Marlow is going to remove to Natchez?’* Isus- 
pected as much,’ I replied, ‘and my husband 
and myself and children are going also.’ 

‘Ohi’ ejaculated the confiding wife, as she 
kissed and clasped her son to her breast, ‘we 
may yet be happy, your father may yet love us;’ 
and then turning to me observed, in a most af- 
fecting tone, ‘1 could go into a desert, and live 
on the fruits of the forest, rather than bear the 
distress of the last two years; but, oh! we may 
still be happy.’ Not being longer able to com- 
mand her rising feelings, my cousin retired. I 
endeavoured to hope, for her and myself, but 
with every effort, a distress of futurity left a 
damp on my spirits. 

The project ef removal was at length commu- 
nicated to my parents and brother, and, as may 
be supposed, disapproved by all. The dangers, 
the distance, and the separation, were set be- 
fere us—but, before us, also, were other evils 
not less appalling, and, if possible, less within 
our control. It is a vain attempt to give evena 
faint idea of the scene of parting. My heart re- 
coils from its recollection—and pass it over. I 
broke the hearts of my beloved parents, and de- 
served to suffer more bitterness than was in my 
cup. From the comforts of a farm-house, where 
plenty and affection reigned, and where my 
infants were rocked on the knees of their grand- 
parents or their doating uncle, I was in a few 
hours borne along in a floating ark. At the pre- 
sent day, when those then desolate regions 
have changed by cultivation, and when the 
voyager sees towns and farms at every bend of 
the stream, it can hardly be believed that two 
delicately educated females, with their little 
children, could be induced, by any motive, to 
encounter such a charge; but the reader may 
believe, for I am tracing the record of fact. 
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In the summer of 1783, after passing Wheel- 
ing, a lengthened waste of wood and water lay 
before us, but the wilds around us were not in- 
habited by our worst enemy, we had that enemy, 
that Demon with us, and dearly did he inflict 
upon us the punishment due to ourimprudence. 
From the outset, I suspected that Marlow had 
laid himself under a momentary restraint; his 
conduct about the time of removal, and fora 
few days in the early part of our voyage, was re- 
gular and not unkind to his wife, but the, 
ness of my husband unchained the monster. 7a 
Dillon was a much more athletic, and when ne- 
cessary, afar more determined man than Mar- 
low, but a rapid and wasting fever soon reduced 
to utter weakness our only protector, and left 
us exposed to a brutality which baffles every 
description. The inebriety of Marlow was a 
madness without sleep, and a fury which seem- 
ed directed to every living object hi its 
reach. The unremitting storm, however, beat 
most violently on the wretched Ellen. 

Thus were a man stretched on the bed of 
death, two defenceless women, and four still 
more defenceless children, carried every day far- 
ther.into those silent regions, where civilized 






man had scarce dared to enter unarmed; separat- .. 
ed from all human assistance, and left to bear 


the fangs of a tyger in human form. How we 
were enabled to advance and escape destruc- 
tion, must be known alone to him whose hand 
and eye was on us when all visible help was 
gone. The waters were unusually high, and we 
were well supplied with provision; we must 
have passed the Rapids of Obio in the night, as 
we never perceived the dangerous rocks, since 
so much dreaded. 

Our entrance inte the turbid Mississippi was 
hailed as a:surety that a large portion of the 
expected time to reach Natchez, was passed, 
and glad would Ellen and myself have then 
reached a village of savages, but even the In- 
dians seemed to have vanished. The third or 
fourth evening after our entrance into the Mjs- 
sissippi, in an attempt to bring the boat to shore, 
her bottom slipped on a sunken log, and swing- 
ing round, remained motionless. ‘The horror of 
being left aground as the river was falling, 
struck to the heart of even Caroline, and one 
scream of ‘Oh! for God’s sake, let us get her off,’ 
burst from us all. My exhausted husband made 
an effort to rise, when the harsh voice of Mar- 
low carried with it despair. ‘ Get her off, and 
be d—n’d,’ vociferated the madman, as he let 
fall the oar and deliberately proceeded to his 
whiskey barrel, took a heavy draft, and sat 
down, the picture of untamable rage. Ellen 
and myself, with the feeble Caroline, exhausted 
our entire strength in vain, and were compelled 
to submit to our fate. 

It was about the latter end of July, or begin- 
ning of August, the heat was oppressive, and 
the insects in countless myriads swarmed around 
us, and without previous experience of its ne- 
cessity, we had made no preparatory defence 
against their stings, and the terrible night en 
which our boat was stranded, was only one of 
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many, when Ellen and myself were sleeplessly 
employed to procure defence and rest to our 
suffering children. 

Next morning’s dawn opened to us all the 
horrors of our situation. The boat was lying in 
a bed of ooze, about twenty yards from shore.— 
The retiring water had left us at least twice that 
distance. When I communicated our fearful 
state to my husband, he turned his dying eye 
upon the now terrified and stupified Marlow, 
observed, ‘ Miserable man, behold your 
ct.’ Marlow sate without reply or movement 


“on the side-way of the boat, a something like 


remorse crossed his haggard brow, when Ellen, 
folding her sweet boy most convulsively to her 
heart, uttered in a broken voice, ‘My little love, 
my babe, must we thus perish!’ The horrors 
before him, and his conscious feeling of impru- 
dence, his children, his niece, and his beloved 
wifé, for I know I was beloved, was too much 
for the erring, but generous Dillon. ‘ Great 
God, forgive me, and, oh! protect these inno- 
cents,’ were the last words I ever heard from his 
lips, though he survived in utter weakness 
many days after our wreck, for such it was. 


After the sun rose, I felt that, whatever of 
safety from earthly means couid now be procur- 
ed, depended on myself, and, with all the reso- 
lution I could command, I surveyed the waste in 
which we were placed. The high bank stood as 
a wall of cane and woods, deeply green almost 
to blackness. The shore was one expanse of blue 
mud. The river presented a view still more 
dreary; it appeared to flow from us like world- 
ly kindness in the day of calamity. With all 
these prospects of distress, our worst terrors 
arose from dread of the ferocious Marlow; but 
we were something relieved by finding his cow- 
ard mind reached by his own danger, and this 
day, for the first of the voyage, he remained so- 
ber, and gave us all the assistance in his power. 


With great exertions we succeeded in con- 
structing a causeway of planks and our now use- 
less oars, soas to reach the shore and procure 
fuel, as without smoke our very existence would 
have been intolerable from the mosquetoes and 
gnats. It is only those who have been on the 
Mississippi, and who have scanned the features 
of its shores, bars and islands, who can form an 
adequate idea of our forlorn residence. Our 
boat was our house and ark. Those boats are 
mere boxes of sawn timber, with roofs very sel- 
dom sufficiently close to turn rain. That was 
one advantage we possessed, the roof of our 
ark was-a complete defence against the falling 
torrents, which pour with indescribable abund- 
ance in those latitudes. As the river became 
daily lower, the bar on which we lay expanded, 
and, in about a month, was spread below us a 
sweep of dry, naked, and burning sand, of up- 
wards of three miles along the river, and from 
one hundred yards to a quarter of a mile wide. 
Above us, at one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty yards, the sand-bar commenced, and the 
current swept along the shore. It may excite 
seme surprise, though true, that it was not with- 
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out great toil, difficulty, and even danger, ‘that 
we could procure water. 

The violent heat reflected from the sur- 
rounding sands, the perpetual annoyance of in- 
sects, anxiety of mind, and very soon want of 
food and rest brought on sickness, with whicn 
every individual of the party was more or less 
attacked. My husband slowly wasted, and about 
the twentieth morning after our misfortune, | 
found him at peace, and such was the exhausted 
state of the survivors, that it required. our ut- 
most exertions to lift the corpse over the side of 
the boat. 1 was left to dig his grave with a fire 
shovel, as Marlow had relapsed into inebriety and 
stupidity, and Ellen was reduced to infantine 
weakness. ‘Thus, in the solitude of death, 
wrapped my truly beloved husband in some o 
our bed clothes, and had to drag drift logs from 
a considerable distance to protect his remains 
from the wild beasts, or ravenous birds that ho- 
vered over us. 

In the dead silence of night, I knelt by the 
grave of Dillon, it became my temple, and often 
did I there feel rays of hope too warm and cheer- 
ing to have been the effect of imagination; these 
rays beamed, no doubt, from the source of light 
andmercy. Poor Ellen and her little Henry re- 
called me, however, from reflecting on my own 
sorrows. A few evenings after the death of my 
husband, I had sunk into a feverish sleep, from 
which 1 was roused bya fervent, though tre- 
mulous voice, it was that of Ellen, kneeling on 
the grave of Dillon, and engaged in earnest 
prayer. The moon had risen above the trees, 
and shone with uncommon brightness. Not a 
breath of air stirreda leaf. All creation seemed 
silent except the voice of heart-broken innocence 
ascending to heaven. ‘The grave was but a few 
feet from the boat, and the moon beams fell upon 
the otherwise pale faces of the mother and child. 
The babe was lying reclined upon the grave 
with its face turned towards that of its mother; 
hers was raised to the fountain of eternal joy. It 
was a picture which gave feelings, I have never 
experienced either before or since, and feelings 
which carried me, almost unknown to myself, to 
the side of my beloved friend; but alas! a mo- 
ment’s glance of the yet smiling face of the in- 
fant, spoke the truth, its pains were ended.— 
Ellen saw me not, and the awe, inspired by 
death, rendered me almost as motionless. I 
knelt and heard the aspirations of true piety rise 
for myself and my children, and for the insensi- 
ble wretch who lay near us, forgetful of heaven 
and of earth, 

It was the expiring struggle of the mother and 
the wife, her woice sunk, as | caught her in my 
arms. ‘ My Ellen, it is your Anna that sits by 
you.’ Her breast heaved afew convulsive sighs, 
when she opened her dying eyes and fixed them 
on mine, ‘ yes, you have indeed been my Anna; 
oh! my little one 1 follow thee. Anna, tell Mar- 
low.’—The soul of the saint knew suffering no 
more, 

With more strength of body and mind than I 
thought possible, an hour before, 1 laid the two 
bodies beside each other and sat by them until 
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the dawn began to break. I had sunk into 
rather stupor than slumber, from which I was 
roused by the tread of Marlow in the boat.— 
With my utmost haste I rose, and entered as 
his hand was ready to draw the moral poison.— 
A horrid dread of this man had hitherto prevent- 
ed me from interfering with his draughts; but 
now all fear was gone, aud I struck down the 
cup and seized his arm. The dim light of the 
morning, perhaps, contributed to give some- 
thing of terror to my countenance, and he un- 
resistingly followed me to the couch of his wife 
and child. I spoke not, but pointed to the 
grave. Groans of remorse, too dreadful to hear, 
was his only expression, as he stood with teeth 
gnashing and hands clasped. And thus he stood 
until myself and the trembling, weeping Caro- 
line, paid the last duties to the departed. 

The preternatural strengh which had borne 
me through this night and morning could be 


_ sustained no longer; and I was only able to reach, 


and sink on my pallet amid my forlorn children. 
How long I was in this state of insensibility I 


_ know not, but from it 1 was roused by the cries 
| of my little ones. Our provisions were exhaust- 
fs ed. The advance of the season brought health, 
_ with coolness, but with health came famine. We 
' were now compelled to seek such herbs as 
young cane and poke, and boil them for food.— 
We obtained a scanty supply of fish, but our 
_ means of fishing was ill provided. The expanded 
_ earth and heaven were around us, and from day 
» to day, from morning to eve, our straining eyes 
; were turned to see coming relief; but no relief, 
_ and all August, September, and October past, 


and no human form appeared. There was one 


| horror left to fill ourcup, and that horror reach- 


ed us. The man who ought to have been our 
stay, at length only ceased to be our greatest 
terror in his very short intervals of sleep. Un- 
der the influence of hunger, his face assumed 


| an expression of ferocity, I am convinced, is only 


possible in the human. Vague and broken hints 
began to be given, that it was not worth while 
for all to starve. I had not spoken directly to 
him from the burial of Ellen and her child, but 
now, impelled by extreme danger, I at length 
observed, ‘ Marlow, what do you mean?’ ‘I 
mean,’ replied he, ‘ that we must all starve, and 
why should we?’ and as his question closed his 
glance fell on Caroline. The terrified girl felt 
itand sprung into my arms, with a scream I yet 
hear, cried, as she seemed to press into my bo- 
som, * oh, aunt, aunt, save me.’ 

Marlow rose, asI did with my clinging, im- 
ploring child, which I screened from him, as I 
observed, * Marlow, in the name of God, are we 
not all sufferers together. We may yet be re- 
lieved. Can you purchase a day more of life by 
eternal pain? 

Without being much moved by my appeal, he 
saldown and scowled, ‘ J will wait until to- 
norrow.’ Whata day and night! Three months 
had we passed in anguish, which I scarce could 
think admitted ofincrease; but it was indeed in- 
creased, almost beyond endurance. Sleep was 
driven from our eye-lids, and my silent breath- 





ings to heaven interrupted by the plaintive whis- 
pers of the shrinking victim. ‘*Oh, my dear, 
sweet aunt, do you think he will kill me?’ was re- 
peated, andI need not say wrung my very soul, 
while { whispered hope—hope which I myself 
scarce dared indulge. I found that the tyger 

watched us; my intention once was to escape, 

with the children, into the woods, but his wake- 

fulness prevented the attempt. The long vigils 

and clear nights had enabled me to inark the pro-_ 
gress of time by the stars; and th’. night, even 
the lamps of heaven seemed to fass more tha 
usually swift along the dark vault. As the gra 
streaks of morning began to lengthen along the 
sky, my mind was made up to resist as far as in 
my power, and depend on God for assistance in 
the trial; but the saving hand was extended to 
us, and our deliverer was near. As the light of 
day strengthened my eager view, as had so of- 
ten been done before, swept along the river and 
sand; and, “ can it be possible,’ I almost scream- 
ed, as I saw, at the extremity of the bar, what 
appeared aman. ‘ A man coming,’ replied the 
enraptured Caroline. Our eyes were fixed, im- 
moveable as stone, upon the object. That ob- 
ject advanced, became distinct; it was a man! an 
armed Indian. ‘ Thank thee, my God, my Sa- 
viour,’ ejaculated the kneeling child, * my life 
shall be thine.’ And never was vow pronounced 
Ks lips more pure, or vow more sincerely ful- 

ed. 

The Indian walked swiftly to the boat, and 
stopping, with his left hand resting on his rifle, 
surveyed the scene before him. He compre- 
hended our situation in a moment, when raising 
his right hand, pointed to the rising sun, and 
then to mid-heaven, told me by sigas, I could 
then but little understand, that the sun was now 
rising, and by mid forenoon he would return with 
food. Then laying his hand on his breast, quick- 
ly disappeared in the woods. 

During this interview, Marlow sat on a log by 
the boatside, the image of all that was hateful in 
the human form, and sat unmoved while I repeat- 
ed the last words he was doomed ever to hear 
addressed tohim. ‘ If, Marlow, thou canst turn 
thine eye to an offended Deity, thank him that 
murder lieth not on your head.” The eyes of 
myself and Caroline were turned on our tormen- 
tor, but our attention was at once withdrawn by 
the sharp sound of a rifle, and in a few moments 
more the Indian emerged from the cane, bearing 
the carcass of a deer which he threw across the 
side of the boat. Then signing me to come out, 
he pointed obliquely over the bar and river toa 
rising smoke at the far distance. He told me 
by signs, I only afterwards understvod, that he 
would now go and remove his family and friends 
over to a point immediately above us, and there 
encamp. He then departed down the bar leav- 
ing the welcome gift with us, 

It now became my duty to use our food spar- 
ingly, so as to avoid the effeet of a too sudden 
repletion. My poor little ones obeyed me with- 
out a murmur, and I wes several hours employed 
in dealing out the delicious mor:els. 1 was at 
length recalled from my delightful task by the 
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groans of Marlow. The miserable man, between 
the ardent spirits and an unguarded quantity of 
animal food, after abstinence, was now rolling on 
the sand, and writhing in exquisite pain. His 
earthly sufferings were, however, but brief, as 
before mid-day he ceased to breathe, and lay a 
loathsome bloated corse onthe beach. Much as 
he had offended, a forgiveness was breathed 
over his remains, and by the assistance of the In- 
dians he was laid beside his injured wife and 


4 chi id. 


‘Those Indians, our now cherished friends, ar- 
ved about an hour after the death of Marlow, 
and were employed the residue of the day in 
clearing the ground and fixing their camp. Next 
morning the remains of my husband and the 
Marlow family were removed to the high bank 
and interred. 

Let the reader, whatever be his or her lot, 
turn their mental eye to the little village on the 
Mississippi. ‘here were three lodges of Indians 
and our boat to compose the group. in one day 
we were as one family. Beside the chief who 
reached us first, there were three more very ac- 
tive young men, four women, and seven or 
eight fine healthy children. Will be believed 
when [ assert that there never was any number 
of human beings cast together amongst which 
more of kindness prevailed? In a very few days 
I saw my lambs skipping and playing along the 
river sand with the children of the forest, and in 
atime too shortto be named, without risk of dis- 
belief, we were all able to converse without dif. 
ficulty, and ina few weeks, with facility, in the 
Indian language. I felt it my duty, and soon 
found it « pleasure to enter into their modes of 
life. ITbecame, and so did Caroline, adroit in 
cutting and making up moccasins, leggins, and 
hunting shirts of dressed skins. As winter came 
on the Indians stopped the chinks cof our boat, 
and made it a really warm and comfortable shel- 
ter. 

Our health, strength, and spirits were restor- 
ed, and with what heartfelt gratitude did 1 kneel 
with my little charge to thank our restorer.— 
Hope again beamed on us, and when able to con- 
verse, ourevenings passed with no little of cheer- 
fulness; but with renewed security, the remem- 
brance of home, of parents, and brother, return. 
ed with force. A world seemed between me 
and those beloved relatives. My children are 
safe,’ came also ‘o recollection, when a pang of 
impatience rose in my heart. 

About the middle of January had come round, 
and near three months had passed since the ar- 
rival of our protector La Cerf; this was his French 
name, and one evening sitting in my boat, and 


drawing his pipe deliberately from his mouth, | 


addressed me thus, ‘* Anna tell me how you 
came here.’”? As distinctly as I could, I explain- 
ed to him the cause, and object of our voyage, 
and the cause of our boat being stranded. ‘To 
my story he listened with profound attention, 
and after a pause of some minutes, again de- 
manded, ‘ Anna, is there more than one Great 
Spirit?’ I replied, ¢ Only one, I believe.’ 

‘Why then did your husband leave his home 








to go to Natchez to hunt the Great Spirit?» 
This I attempted to explain, but he shook his 
head and observed, * You white people no speak 
plain;’ and then pausing a few minutes longer, 
resumed, ‘ Anna, I speak plain, and tell you] 
hunt the deer, the beaver, and the buffaloe, but 
not the Great Spirit. I have found you here, 
dying for want of deer and buffaloe. I must 
hunt and give you meat to eat and skins to wear, 
Next summer, when the big water rises, when 
the leaf is green, and when the blood fly returns, 
myself and men will fix your boat. I will go in 
my canoe with you to Natchez, where you will 
find a good and great man, who makes a cross, 
as yousay Dillondid. This man has found the 
Great Spirit, for he is good. He is chief at 
Natchez, his name, Gayoso. Anna, you can 
then go home to your father and mother; I come 
back to the woods. We can see each other no 
more, but the great spirit will always see us. 

There was so little variation m our daily em- 
ployment, that time passed almost imperceptibly; 
our affection for each other increased as our 
means of communication became more facile, 
and when the perceptible rise of the river and 
the rapid progress of spring promised our ap- 
proaching removal, my mind was agitated by 
mingled hope and regret. The prospect of again 
meeting civilized human beings was damped by 
the pains of separation from the kind benefac- 
tors now really endeared to my heart by the 
constant exercise of the best affections of our 
nature. I indeed use the term civilization, in its 
common acceptation, for every one of its moral 
realities existed in the lodge and village of La 
Cerf. 

This man had passed fifty, was very sedate, 
never smiled or frowned, at least I never saw 
him frown but once, and that was when I related 
to him the murderous intention of Merlow in re- 
gard to Caroline. On that occasion his brow 
contracted as he placed his right hand on the 
handle of his tomahawk; but quickly recollect- 
ing himself, observed, ‘ Anna, this Marlow was 
Christian, all Christian not good.’ Walked 
away. 

I have never seen more order in any family 
than was observed in the little village of La 
Cerf, and though it was the food procured by 
the chase, did lever see more plenty. But time, 
the season, and the rise of the waters, finally 
brought the day of departure. My boat was 
put in excellent order by the care of La Cerf 
and his sons. The old man and his wife and an 
unmarried son, about eighteen, were placed in 
the boat, with their canoe along side. ‘Two 
other canoes were navigated by the residue 0! 


the Indians, and on the 25th of April, 1784, we } 


vere once more floating down the Mississippi.— 
After some days of navigation we came to in the 
evening, in the mouth of a iarge creek, and af- 
ter the evening’s arrangements were made, La 
Cerf observed to me, * Anna, to-morrow yov 
will be at Natchez. To-morrow you will see 
good man.’ And taking the hand of Caroline, 
who Joved him as a father, continued, ‘ sweet 


| flower, you not be eaten by mad buffaloe.’ 
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The next morning, by early down, one of: the 
canoes was on its way, as I learned afterwards, 
to inform the governor who we were, and that 
the chief, La Cerf, was coming. That chief him- 
felf delayed setting out, to give time to his mes- 
senger, and it was not until in the afternoon that, 
on turning a bend of the river, the flag of Spain 
was seen fluttering on the hill where stood fort 
Rosalie. We were soon after at the landing, 
and brought to, and our boat secured by a guard 


| of soldiers. The circumstance had already taken 


wind, and the inhabitants crowded to the river; 


> but kept at a respectable distance, as two men 


of very different garb approached, one was a 
most prepossessing brown visaged but elegant 


' man, with the eye beaming with the radiance of 
every manly feeling. He was introduced to me 


by La Cerf, as Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, the 
governor; the other was a man not less pleasing 


| in his manners, past sixty years, and dressed in 
' the garb of a Quaker; he was a merchant, Ri- 


chard Carpenter. 
Both advanced, and the governor, w:th great 


respect, observed, ‘ Madam, I have heard of 
» your misfortunes, and will ever esteem it one of 
the most fortunate events of my life to receive, 
_ and as far as in my power to afford you service.’ 


[ had scarce time to return my acknowledge- 


_ ments when good old Richard, as he insisted on 
» being called, came forward, and gently taking 
| my hand as he expressed the benevolence of his 
_ heart. * Thou art thrice welcome, my daughter, 


and thy little ones. Our friend Manuel com- 
mandeth here, and hath more power, but he must 
let us share the pleasure of succouring the dis- 
tressed.’ * My old friend,’ replied Gayoso, pat- 
ting Richard on the shoulder; * Thou shalt have 
thy share, and all our shares will be small to 
the lot of La Cerf: turning round to the noble 
Indian, who stood looking with unfeigned joy 
on his work. ‘ Thou wast my friend before, La 
Cerf,’ said Richard, * but now thou art my bro- 
ther; thou art the brother uf the white man.’— 
‘He is the friend of man,’ emphatically exclaim- 
ed Gayoso; but let us not waste time on words.’ 
Here a carriage advanced, and the governor 
observed, ¢ Mrs. Dillon and her children are my 
guests, for this night at least. Refreshment and 
rest will do them more good than will compli- 
ments. Allons.’’ 


If myself and children had been allied to the 
Spanish King we could not have received more 
of humane attention, and as we rose the hill 
irom the river to the village, my heart felt as 
lifted into another sphere. In a few minutes we 
were ushered into an elegant room, in which 
were ready to receive us about twenty gentle- 
men and ladies, and amongst the rest the young 
and interesting wife of the governor, who ad- 
vancing to receive and welcome me to her house, 
our eyes met—we both started back with unut- 
‘erable surprise and satisfaction. Ina moment we 
were in each other’s arms; ‘ my friend, my play- 
mate, my sister,’ were exchanged. In Mirs. 
Gayoso I recognized the amiable daughter of 
Stephen Watts, and the friend and companion of 
my infancy. 
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All was now an uproar of joy, which was no 
little heightened by a sally from an Irish gentle- 
man present, who seizing my hand with great 
good nature and characteristic familiarity, say- 
ing, ‘ My dear madam, do not suppose, I beg of 
you, that La Cerf and his family are all the In- 
dians on the Mississippi; for, let me tell you, and 
I say it to their teeth, that this same governor, 
his lady there, that old Quaker, and several 
more in this room I could name, are arrant sa- 
vages, if doing good, if making the broken-heart 
whole, or if, to be brief with you, making the 
stranger forget that he is a stranger, forms the 
savage. So, my dear madam, you see where 
you are come to, as well as you, my darlings,” 
as he shared with all round in caressing the 
children. 

The eye of Mr. Vousden, the Irish gentleman 
I have introduced, no sooner obtained a full 
view of Caroline than his gaiety was checked. 
He placed her with great tenderness on his lap; 
spoke to her with the accents ofa father; but 
his voice was no more heard in the gay company 
that evening. The company soon retired, as 
Gayoso, with great delicacy, observed that * Mrs. 
Dillon and her children must need rest.’ Rest 
we did enjoy. When retired to bed with my 
three innocents, in a decent house, in civilized 
society, our dangers past, the mistress of the 
mansion almost a sister, the extent of happiness 
cannot be easily conceived by any but those who 
have experienced similar change. 

The residue of my story is so interwoven with 
that of Caroline Marlow, I may here drep my 
own future adventures into the narrative of the 
tale of that well deserving and well rewarded 
child. 

-——»—— 
PATERNAL FORGIVENESS. . 

Mr. Spencer, agentleman of handsome fortune 
was left a widower at an early age with one in- 
fant daughter. The only consolation he felt 
after the loss of a partner whom he entirely 
loved, was in the contemplation of the opening 
charms and grace of his little Maria, who soon 
promised to become all that he had so much ad- 
mired in her deceased mother. He attended to 
her education with the utmost care and assiduity; 
procuring her instructors of every kind, of ap- 
proved merit, and often taking that pleasing of- 





fice upon himself, for which his good sense and 
| knowledge eminently fitted him. 

| With these advantages, she grew up lovely 
| and accomplished in an uncommon degree; and 
seemed inevery respect formed to complete the 
warmest wishes of a parent. He accordingly 
doated on her with the extremest fondness, and 
formed no other desire or purpose in life th a 
that of seeing her happily and honourably es- 
tablished. 

In pursuit of this design he did not, like most 
parents, cast his eyes on wealth or rank.’ Con- 
vinced, from impartial observation, that happi- 
ness, in the conjugal state, is only to be expec- 
ted from a mutuai confirmed relish for sober and 
rational felicity, the first and greatest felicity he 
looked for in a son-in-law, was a'mind formed to 
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steady and habitual virtue. The character 
usually distinguished by the title of a manof 
pleasure was therefore the object of his most 
rooted aversion and dread. 

Maria had received from nature that dubious 
gift, a heart of exquisite tenderness and sensibili- 
ty. This, while it made her return her father’s 
fondness with the warmest filial affection, ren- 
dered her also liable to attachments of a 
stronger and more dangerous kind. Unpractised 
in the world, she did not look at mankind with 
“the discerning eyes of her father; and where 
she saw an amiable appearance, she was easily 
led to imagine that every thing else was corres- 
pondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered in 
the town where she lived, who, to a most 
pleasing figure and address, added a manner and 
conversation the most speeions and insinuating 
that could be conceived. He appeared all soft- 
ness and refinement, at the time that his heart 
was Vitiated by the loosest principles, and most 
confirmed habits of debauchery. Accident gave 
him an opportunity of commencing ar acquain- 
tance with Maria before her father was aware 
of the danger to which she was exposed. The 
impression he made was too strong to be eradi- 
cated; and, although her father, as soon as he 
had discovered the connexion, used every art 
of persuasion, and every exertion of parental au- 
thority to dissolve it, he was unable to succeed. 

As Mr. Spencer refused his consent to an union, 
the unhappy consequences of which he clearly 
foresaw, the lovers had no other resource to 
gratify their passion than an elopement. It was 
long before one educated in the habits and prin- 
ciples that had so carefully been implanted in 
Maria, could resolve upon so rash and guilty a 
step; but at length it was determined on and ef- 
fected; and the unfortunate daughter was too 
late convinced of the dreadful exchange she had 
made, of the caresses of the most indulgent of 
parents, for the fugitive embraces of an aban- 
doned and faithless husband. 

Justly incensed, as her father was, she durst 
not attempt to soften his resentment, which, 
founded upon an act of disobedience that over- 
threw all his dearest hope, was likely to be 
steadfast and durable. After suffering a variety 
of misery, both in body and mind, in following a 
husband who treated her with brutal neglect, 
she buried him in a garrison abroad, and return- 
ed tothe neighbourhood of her early home in the 
utmost indigence, the third year after her mar- 
riage, with a son about two years old. 


She had the good fortune to meet with a com- 
fortable asylum, soon after her arrival, at the 
house of a lady who had been her mother’s 
most intimate friend. By her, she was treated 
with all the kindness of a parent; and her bene- 
factor, desirous of doing her still more essen- 
tial service, rosolved to attempt the arduous 
task of reconciling her to her father. As this 


lady’s good sense was equal to her benevolence, 
she was sensible that, in order to succeed in 
such an attempt, it was not advisable to make 
a direct application,:which would give resent- 





ment an opportunity of being heard as wel! 
as natural affection; but first to awaken his pa- 
ternal feelings; and then urge the suit while 
the impression was still warm. She had soon 
an opportunity for executing her plan. 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an in- 
tercourse of strict friendship with her, came to 
pay her a visit. It was contrived that Maria’s 
child, one of the loveliest children ever beheld, 
should carelessly enter the room, and play about 
among the company. It soon caught the eye 
of Mr. Spencer, who was very fond of chil- 
dren, and he asked the lady to whom the charm- 
ing boy belonged. ‘Toa friend of mine,’ she 
slightly answered, and turned the discourse to 
some other subject. The child attracted more 
and more of Mr. Spencer’s notice. He called it 
to him, set it on his knee, and by several acts of 
endearment rendered it familiar with him. The 
boy, pleased with the notice taken of him, ex- 
erted all his little powers of engaging, and at 
length entirely won the heart of his unknown 
grandfather. 

The lady of the house, who had been an at- 
tentive, though silent observer of this progress of 
affection, now came up, took the little one in 
her arms, and kissing it, cried, ‘Heaven help 
thee, sweet boy! thou hast a troublesome world 
tostruggle through! This little child,’ contin- 
ued she, addressing herself to Mr. Spencer, ‘has 
already lost his father—and his mother, a most 
amiable creature, is left almost destitute of sup- 
port. Mr. Spencer was touched to the soul.— 
He took the child from the lady, and embracing 
it with tears in hiseyes, ‘Heaven help thee, in- 
deed!’ says he, ‘but if thou art destitute of all 
other friends, I will be a friend to thee! Pray, 
Madam, will it not be impertinent to inquire 
more particularly into the circumstances of the 
lady’s situation?? ‘She is now in my house, 
sir,’ says she, ‘and will inform you herself.’ On 
this she rung a bell, when Maria, dressed in 
deep mourning, entered, and, rushing acress the 
room, threw herself at her father’s feet. With 
a voice choked in tears she could only say, ‘For- 
give me, Sir! forgive me.’ He remained a while 
in suspense, looking first at his daughter, then 
at the child—at length the tears began to flow; 
catching Maria in his arms, ‘I do forgive thee, 
my poor child!’ says he, ‘from my soul I do; all 
that is past shall be forgotten, this little angel 
makes amends for all.’ 

This sudden stroke of felicity was too much 


for Maria, who fainted in her father’s arms. A | 


scene of tender confusion ensued, which, how- 
ever,soon terminated in transports of affection 
and gratitude—and the lady whose benevolent 
ingenuity had brought about this happy event, 
received the inost heart-felt satisfaction from her 
success, 

ee 


Tasso being told that he had a fair opportu- 


nity of taking advantage of a very bitter enemy; 


‘I wish not to plunder him,’ said he, ‘but there | 
are things | wish to take away from him; not 
his honor,—his wealth,—or his life,—but his ill j 


will,’ 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 


( Continued.) 


The body of Indians that made the above 
mentioned attack, was to have formed a junc- 
tion with the British, under Colonel Brown, 
near the Ogechee, about this period; but, in con- 
sequence of some mistake in the Interpreters, 
Brown had anticipated the time, and experi- 
enced a total defeat on the night of the 21st of 
May. 

Says Mr. Gordon, in his History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, ‘*the British administration 


having resolved upon abandoning all offensive’ 


operations in America, the scheme of evacuat- 
ing the weaker posts in the Uniied States, was 
adopted, and that at Savannah was to be the 
first. When the measure was determined upon, 
the merchants and others, inhabitants of the 
place, obtained permission to apply to Wayne 
for the security and preservation of their per- 
sons and property. He replied to their depu- 
ties, that should the British garrison eventually 
effect an evacuation, the persons and properties 
of such inhabitants, or others, who chose to re- 
main in Savannah, will be protected by the mili- 
tary, and resigned, inviolate into the hands of 
the civil authority, which must ultimately de- 
cide. The merchants and inhabitants of Savan- 
nah having sent out a second flag, Wayne, at 
the desire of the civil authority of the State, 
sent them for answer—That the merchants not 
owing allegiance to the United States, will be 
permitted to remain a reasonable time, to dispose 
of their goods and settle their affairs. Major 
Habersham, who was charged with this message, 
pledged himself that they might rely with the 
utmost confidence on the terms proposed to 
them. The Congress, on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, ratified Wayne’s agreement. On the 11th 
of July, Savannah was evacuated, and the Ame- 
ricans immediately took possession of it. The 
works and town were left perfect, for which 
the inhabitants were indebted to that worthy 
and humane officer, Brigadier General Clarke.” 
The correspondence which the evacuation 
af Savannah occasioned between General Wayne, 
the British General Clarke, merchants, and 
others, is both interesting and instructive; but 
it is too extensive for insertion in this memoir, 
the few following letters relative to this subject 
may be acceptable to the reader:— 
Head.Quarters, 
Savannah, 12th July, 1782. 
Dear General,—The British garrison evacuat- 
ed this place yesterday, at 12 o’clock, leaving 
the works and town perfect; for which the in- 
habitants are much obliged to that worthy and 
humane officer, Brigadier General Clarke. It 
is the prevalent opinion that the enemy will 
continue at Tybee for ten or twelve days. 
Enclosed is a copy of my orders of the 11th. 
The Governor and Legislature will convene 
here this evening or to-morrow, into whose 
hands I shall resign the civil police. 
As soon as I am furnished with the invoices 
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and returns of stores, I will transmit you copies. 
In the mean time, 1 expect that the state will 
fall upon ways and means to supply the troops 
under my command, with some clothing and 
other articles, essential to the recovery of their 
health and spirits 
Your most obedient, 
A. WAYNE. 
Head Quarters, 
Sharon, 13th July, 1782. 

Sir,—On the 17th ultimo, I received the flag 
No. 1, and a letter No. 2, from sundry mer- 
chants-and traders, in behalf of themselves and 
others, to which I gave for answer—that, should 
the British garrison eventually effect an evacua- 
tion, the persons and property of such inhabi- 
tants as may wish to remain in Savannah, will be 
protected by the military, and rendered invio- 
late inte the hands of the civil authority of this 
state, which must ultimately decide. 

Some overtures were also made at the same 
time, in behalf of the militia, &e., in the British 
lines, to which I empowered Major Habersham 
to offer the following terms, *‘ Those who may 
choose to enlist in the Georgia regiment of In- 
fantry for two years, or during the war, might 
rest assured of my exerting every influence in 
my power with the civil authority, that all past 
offences, except murder, should be buried in 
oblivion.” 

On the 19th, Messrs. and » two 
merchants of Savannah, bearers of a flag, receiv- 
ed this assurance, viz:— 

The merchants and tracers, not citizens of the 
United States, nor owing allegiance to this state, 
shall be allowed six months to dispose of their 
effects and adjust their concerns, to commence 
on the day of the departure of the British gar- 
rison from Savannah; at the expiration of which 
term, those gentlemen will have a flag granted 
to convey themselves and such property as they 
may have received in exchange or payment for 
the said goods, from thence to one of the near- 
est British ports, should they request it. 

In these conditions, which were rather un- 
Teommon to make, without the power tocompel, 

had in view not only the interest of the United 
States, but also that of Georgia; by retaining as 
many inhabitants and merchants as circumstan- 
ces would admit, and with them a considerable 
quantity of goods, much wanted for public and 
private use; but what was yet of greater conse- 
quence, to complete your quota of troops with- 
out any expense to the public, and reclaim a 
number of men, who, at another day, will be- 
come valuable members of society. This, also, 
appears to me an act of justice, tempered with 
mercy; justice to oblige those who have joined, 
or remained with the enemy, to expiate their 
crime by military service; and mercy to admit 
the repenting sinner to citizenship after a rea- 
sonable quarantine—by which means those wor- 
thy citizens, who have so Jong endured every 
vicissitude of fortune with more than Roman 
virtue, will be relieved from duty. 

As my word and honor are plighted for a faith- 
ful adherence to these conditions, and the jn- 
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terest of the state immediately benefited by 
them, I cannot doubt the ready concurrence of 
the Legislature on the occasion. 

Many incendiaries, and some of them high in 
rink, had premeditated the destruction of Sa- 
vannah, which occasioned the passage of letters 
between the British commandant and myself.— 
Any damage that has been committed, I have 
the best ground to believe, was done more with 
a view of wounding the feelings of that worthy 
and humane officer, than upon any ether princi- 
ple; as advantage was taken of his temporary ab- 
sence to perpetrate it, and then to lay the infa- 
my upon the savages, who were incapable of 
distinguishing Whig from Tory property, unless 
they were pointed to it. However, at the eva- 
cuation, no damage has been sustained, so far 
as Ican discover. 

It is a duty which I owe Lieutenant Colonel 
James Jackson, to acknowledge the important 
services derived from him and his state corps, 
—particularly the infantry, who, for their fideli- 
ty and bravery, are entitled to a gratuity equal 
to that ofthe cavalry. 

Some provision for the brave wounded sol- 
diery, who have fought and bled under my or- 
ders, in the defence of this state, is a matter in 
which I feel deeply interested. Those who are 
aciually maimed or disabled, I must beg leave to 
recommend, in a special manner, to Legislative 
wane. * F297 * 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
and very humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 
His Excellency Joun Martin, 
Gov. of the State of Georgia, &c. &c. ¢ 
Head-Quarters, 
Ashly River, July 14th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—I am very happy to hear the ene- 
my have left Savannah, and congratulate you 
most heartily on the event. 

[ have forwarded an account thereof to Con- 
gress and the commander-in-chief, expressive 
of your singular merit and exertions during your 
command, and doubt not but it will meet their 
entire approbation as it does mine. 

You will give orders for the march of the 
troops immediately, leaving such behind as are 
unfit for duty, or in the hospital, to follow. If 
you should think your stay at Savannah neces- 
sary for some time, and the cavalry also, you 
may detain them—but unless the occasion is 
pressing, as our army is getting exceedingly 
sickly, and the enemy will receive great addi. 
tional force, I wish you to move forward as fast 
as you can without injury to the lealth of the 

oops. 

If you think there is a probability of the 
enemy evacuating St. Augustine, and the in- 
habitants are disposed to take protection under 
the authority of the United States, you will de- 
legate a person to treat with them on this head. 
Should the enemy evacuate that country, it will 
be a great object to get possession of it before 
the Spaniards—if it is only to limit the claims of 
that nation to Georgia. You will take every 
step, therefore, in your power, to discover the 
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intention of the enemy, and to get possession of 
that country by treaty. 

I am happy to hear from Dr. Flogg, that your 
sick are likely to be amply provided for, and 
am to acknowledge the receipt of your returns, 
and other reports, enclosed in your letters. 

I am, dear Sir, with esteem, your most obedi- 
ent, humble servant, N. GREENE. 

General Wayne. 

Head-Quarters, 
Savannah, 17th July, 1782, 

Dear General,—I was favoured with yours of 
the 14th instant—I shall obey your orders of 
march as soon as circumstances will admit. I 
presume it was not your intention that we should 
leave Georgia before the enemy evacuate it; 
they are yet in full force at Tybee, 12 miles 
from this place, where the Governor, Council, 
and Legislature, are now sitting; so that, were 
the troops to be withdrawn, half a tide would 
be sufficient to put the enemy, not only in pos- 
sessicn of Savannah, but the members of both 
Houses of the I.egislature, &c. There cannot be 
any apprehensions of their co-operation with the 
garrison of Charleston, until they shall have ac- 
tually sailed from Tybee, in which case we will, 
like Brutus’s evil genius, be ready to meet them 
at Philippi. 

Enclosed, are the overtures from East Florida, 
but it is almost reduced toa certainty, that Co- 
lonel Brown’s corps with all the Refugees and 
Indians, are destined for St. Augustine, as an 
asylum for the prescribed citizens, who are de- 
termined to become subjects of Spain if the 
events of war give Florida to that nation; how- 
ever, afew days will determine their destina- 
tion. Should that place, in the mean time, be 
evacuated by the present garrison, it will be 
possessed for, and in the name of the United 
States of America. I therefore keep my eye 
that way, and I shall immediately send articles 
ready signed for the purpose. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
A. WAYNE. 

The Honourable ¢ 
Major General GREENE. 

During the period of waiting the movements 
of the British, General Wayne availed himself 
of interviews with some distinguished Indian 
chiefs, then in the neighbourhood of Savannah, 
to whom he delivered several lengthy talks, 
which had such an effect on their minds, and 
those of the southern Indians in general, that 
they resolved to become friendly, and so soon 
as practicable, to deliver up the negroes, cattle, 
&e., which they had taken from the inhabitants 
of Georgia. 

The evacuation of Georgia, and the preced- 
ing successes of General Wayne, occasioned 
some of the leading characters in East Florida 
to present overtures for the purpose of being 
taken under the protection of the United States; 
this circumstance, together with certain intelll- 
gence of the defection of the British troops 10 
that quarter, which was confirmed by the de- 
sertion of a whole company of grenadiers, 1- 
duced General Wayne to issue a proclamation 
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to the inhabitants of Florida; but, before he had 
an opportunity of maturing his plans for the an- 
nexation of that cuuntry to the United States, 
he was recalled from Georgia, to aid General 
Greene in South Carolina. 

The following correspondence partially, 
brings into view some of the transactions above 
referred to:— Head-Quarters, 

Savannah, 28th July, 1782. 

Dear Genera',—The grand fleet sailed from 
Tybee the 24th. The troops were ordered to 
march at 4 o’clock next morning, in pursuance 
of your repeated orders—but, at 2 o’clock, P. 
M., I received an express announcing the land- 
ing of Cotonel Brown and his motley crew of 
regulars, Indians and tories, to the amount of 
500 men, on Skidway, within nine miles of 
this place, which induced me to advance to meet 
them with the light infantry, artillery and dra- 
goons; but on our approach, they re-embarked 
and proceeded to the island of Assabaw, distant 
20 miles from Savannah, where they yet remain. 
But as your orders seem to urge the necessity 
of a speedy junction, and there being nearly one 
thousand eftectives on board the fleet, under 
General Clarke, who may possibly touch at 
Charleston, I put the whole of the infantry and 
artillery in motion yesterday; they will reach 
Purysburgh this evening. I shall remain here 
three or four days with the cavalry, in order to 
cover the country and Legislature from insult. 
At present, the whole militia foree do not ex- 
ceed one hundred men; as soon as the arms and 
ammunition arrive from Augusta, an additional 
corps will be organized. ‘To leave this country 
in this debilitated state, might be productive of 
fatal consequences; especially as the lately re- 
claimed citizens might be intimidated into a re. 
volt, should Mr. Brown make his appearance in 
force. I, however, have ground to believe that 
his object is only to escort the Indians and re- 
fugees to Florida, as his regular force does not 
exceed two full companies. Apropos, I have 
sent a Proclamation into that country, which 
may be productive of happy consequences, 
should the regular garrison be withdrawn pre- 
viously to the arrival of Brown. I have also 
sent the Factor, brother to the Talliery King, 
with a talk to the Creek nation, accompanied by 
three other Indians anda Linguist. ‘Ihe Factor 
has been with us ever since the morning after 
the defeat of the savages. He expressed great 
Joy at seeing the famous Guristersigo and other 
chiefs laying dead, an event which, he says, 
well ensure a lasting and happy peace with that 
nation, 

Enclosed, is the talk delivered him, which I 
accompanied with some pleasing presents, at 
my own expense. Unless you think proper to 
countermand the advance of the infantry, &c., I 
shall have the honor of taking you by the hand 
in the course of a few days. 

Your obedient servant, 
General Greene. A. WAYNE, 
Head- Quarters, 
Savannah, 31st July, 1782. $ 
Dear General,—Since my last, of the 28:h 
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instant, Colonel Brown has seriously alarmed 
the Governor and Legislature by taking post at 
Assabaw, and sending a flag to this place yester- 
day on rather a trifling business, which occa- 
sioned the enclosed resolve, and a letter to vou, 
in consequence of which I have directed the 
infantry and artillery to halt till further orders, 
and countermanded the march of the cavalry, 
with whom I should have moved at 4 o’clock 
to-morrow morning had it not been for the cir- 
cumstances already mentioned. However, lam 
of an opinion that a few days must remove the 
cause of the present alarm, when we will ad- 
vance to form that junction with you which has 
been so long and anxiously wished by your affec- 
tionate friend and humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 

N. B. Enclosed is the Proclamation mention- 
ed in my last, copies of which I have sent by 
different routes to the leading men of East Flo- 
rida. 

Head-Quarters, 
Savannah, 1st August, 1782. 


Sir,—In compliance with the resolution of the 
honorable house of the 31st ult., I have halted 
the infantry and artillery. I shall continue with 
the dragoons at this place until I receive Gene- 
ral Greene’s further orders on the occasion.— 
Hitherto he has urged the absolute expediency 
of an immediate junction with him the moment 
that the enemy should move from Tybee. 


I have reason to believe that Lieutenant Co. 
loxel Brown is too far advanced towards St. 
Augustine, to apprehend any thing from his 
command, nor has he more than two companies 
of regulars with him, which, probably, were 
only designed as an escort to the Indians and 
tories. His numbers are inadequate to either 
offensive or defensive operations, unless the 16th 
regiment continue in garrison—however that 
may be, I have taken every proper precaution to 
establish a peace with the Creeks, and to divide, 
or draw over the garrison and inhabitants of 
East Florida to our interest, which you will see 
by the enclosed talk and Proclamation. The 
former was delivered to the Factor, brother of 
the Talliery King, the most powerful man in 
that nation. Several copies of the Proclama- 
tion have been sent by different routes, direct- 
ed to all the leading characters in Florida; I 
doubt not of a happy issue, as overtures were 
first made to me from that quarter. Should the 
troops be eventually drawn to South Carolina, 
I fondly flatter myself that matters are in sucha 
train as to give security to the state of Georgia 
—but to render it certain, I must again suggest 
the propriety of immediately completing your 
quota of troops, and erecting and manning one 
or two gallies, with a few gun-boats. I beg par. 
don of the Honorable House for urging this ma: - 
ter so often, and request that it may be attribu'- 
ed to the true cause, i. e., an anxiety for tne 
peace and happiness of this state, and a wish to 
render her independent of any other, by fur- 
nishing her own defence against Indians and 
tories, and also to see her in acondition to ope- 
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rate offensively, should circumstances call for it. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
A. WAYNE. 
Hoocrsble James Haspensuam, 
bp vuker of Assembly, &c. g 
Head-Quarters, 
August 4th, 1782. § 

Dear Sir,—Your letters of the 28th and 31st 
of July, with the Indian talk and Proclamation, 
huve both been received. I like the talk, and 
approve the plan of thé Proclamation. 

I entirely approve of your halting the troops 
until Colonel Brown’s intentions are better 
known. But, at the same time, I cannot help 
apprehending for the fate of this army. My 
motive for withdrawing the troops from Georgia, 
was to have our force collected, and avoid, if 
possible, being defeated in detachments. 

Should this army meet with astroke, the con- 
linuation of your troops in Georgia will be of 
little consequence, as it could protract the ruin 
of the state but a short time. Destroy the trunk 
and the branches will soon perish. People are 
generally so solicitous for their own safety, that 
they will not look to the quarter where the 
greatest evil and most certain ruin is to be ap- 
prehended. ‘The enemy’s force in this quarter 
was greatly superior to our’s before the evacua- 
tion of Georgia, and the addition of the garri- 
son from Savannah leaves us much to appre- 
hend. But Il amin some hopes that a part of 
the troops from Georgia are gone to New York; 
however, this is not certain. 

Our line is daily diminishing by deaths and 
discharges, and is far less than you can imagine. 
As soon as Brown moves off you will put the 
troops in motion again to join us. 

The stores in Georgetown are immense, there 
are near one thousand hogsheads of rum, a large 
quantity of sugar and coffee, and a very con- 
siderable quantity of salt, and many other arti- 
eles of merchandize; we draw all our supplies 
from that quarter, and the loss of the stores 
would greatly add to our distress, already too 
great for the trial of human nature. Being 
obliged to detach Marion exposes us the more, 
as the enemy may suddenly return and march 
out and give us battle in a few hours; and what 
will add to our distress is, that we are so loaded 
with sick that we could not effect a retreat with- 
out great loss. But it isa rule with me never 
to despair, and to make the most of the means in 
my power. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

General Warne. N. GREENE. 

The situation of General Greene became so 
very critical that within 24 hours after the re- 

eeipt of the above letter, General Wayne re- 
ceived positive orders to form an immediate 
junction with the troops in South Carolina. 
Head-Quarters, ¢ 
Savannah, August, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—I have received peremptory orders 
from General Greene to form an immediate junc- 
tion with him; you will, therefore, please to 
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move on towards Parker’s Ferry at the rate 
mentioned in my orders to Major Finley. The 
cavalry will march from this place on Wednes- 
day morning, and I will follow on Thursday. 
My best compliments to the gentlemen of the 
detachment, and believe me yours, affection- 
ately, A. WAYNE. 
Lieutenant Colonel Posry. 


The General and the regular troops, who had 
so gallantly conducted themselves in Georgia, 
were, on their arrival at the Head-Quarters of 
General Greene, addressed by that illustrious 
officer in terms the most honourable and fletter- 
ing. However highly pleasing to the General 
and his troops, this compliment must have been, 
yet not more gratifying to the General himself, 
than that of the approbatory address by the 
worthy corps that had experienced every ex- 
treme of difficulty and danger in common with 
him. 

Sir,—It is with real pleasure that the officers 
of the detachments of infantry, horse and artil- 
lery, avail themselves of this opportunity to ad- 
dress their General and friend; and to testify to 
him the high esteem they entertain for his mili- 
tary abilities as well as his polite deportment 
towards them during the late arduous and glo- 
rious campaignin Georgia. 

We sincerely rejoice in having composed so 
large a part of a command under a General, 
whose orders, on any future occasion, we shall 
be happy to obey and execute to the utmost of 
our power. 


We beg you to accept our best wishes for 
your health and prosperity—while we remain, 
with the highest esteem, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

THOMAS POSEY, Lieut. Col. 

in behalf of the officers of infantry. 
WALTER WHITE, Lieut. Col. 

in behalf of the officers of the cavalry. 
J. BRYCE, Capt. of Artillery, 

in behalf of the officers of artillery. 

Hon. General Wayne, 
30th August, 1782. 


Drayton Hall, 30th Aug. 1782. 

Gentlemen,—The good opinion and confi- 
dence of the officers and troops whom I have 
had the honor to command, are what I would 
always wish to merit; but the approbation of my 
conduct, so politely expressed this day by gen- 
tlemen of such distinguished abilities and ex- 
perience as the officers of the detachments 
which served with me in Georgia, is an honor 
that } most sensibly feel, and forcibly impresses 
me with a duty which I owe to gratitude and 
justice to acknowledge that, by their unparal- 
leled fortitude and example, added to the stea- 
dy bravery of the troops which composed that 
small but gallant army, I was enabled to circum- 
scribe, and more than once to defeat, a much 
more numerous foe. 

Permit me, therefore, through you, to return 
my most grateful thanks to the officers and sol- 
diery of your detachments, and to assure them 
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sure than to have them annexed to my com- 
mand, especially on every trying occasion. 

Interim, [am, with every sentiment of esteem, 
Gentlemen, Your most obedient 

humble servant, 
A, WAYNE. 

Lieut. Col’s. Posry and Wate, 
and Capt. J. Bryce and Officers, 

Colonel Henry Lee, in his memoirs of the 
war in the southern department of the United 
States, wielding, as he generally does, a two 
edged sword, when introducing the name of 
Wayne, thus speaks of the General’s conduct in 
Georgia: — 

‘During these transactions in South Carolina, 
Brigadier Wayne pursued with vigor his opera- 
tions in Georgia. At the head of a force equal 
only to half of that opposed to him, he, never- 
theless, exhibited that daringness of character 
which marked his military life. The signal chas- 
tisement inflicted by Major General Grey at the 
Paoli, in the campaign of 1777, with some mi- 
nor admonitions, had, it is true, subjected his 
natural propensity in some degree to the con- 
trol of circumspection. While in command be- 
fore Savannah, his orders, his plans, his motions, 
all bespoke foresight and vigilance; and al- 
though he played a hazardous game, he not only 
avoided detriment or affront, but added to the 
honor of our arms.” 

The valiant Colonel should have recollected, 
when penning the above paragraph, that he 
himself, with all his precautionary measures, 
periaps equal to, but not greater than those of 
General Wayne on the occasion to which he 
refers, experienced a complete surprise within 
a very short period, and within four miles of the 
one which he records, 

On those respective occasions, each com- 
manding officer of his detachment gallantly 
fought and cut his way through the midnight 
assailants, adding to and not tarnishing the lus- 
tre of the American arms. 

After General Wayne hed rejoined the army 
under the immediate command of Greene he exe- 
cuted, with the aid of the Pennsylvania troops, 
most important services in circumscribing and 
chastising the British foraging parties in the 
neighbourhood of Charleston. 

About the latter end of November, the light 
infantry of the army and the legionary corps, 
part of whom had so gallantly followed his stan- 
dard in Georgia, were added to the General’s 
command. With this united force he passed 
the Ashley River and pushed the advanced 
corps of the enemy into Charleston. The Gene- 
ral continued to hold a convenient position for 
the purpose of attacking their rear when the 
hour of the contemplated evacuation should ar- 
rive. ' 

The British General Leslie, dreading this, 
made a proposition, that if his army were per- 
mitted to embark without molestation, every 
care should be taken for the preservation of the 
town, &c., to which the American General ac- 
ceded, as appears from the following corres- 
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Head-Quarters, Dec. 13th, 1782. 

Sir,—In consequence of the doubts expressed 
by you and some other of the inhabitants, that 
plunderings and other devastation may take 
place in the interval of time of our evacuating 
and the enemy taking possession of the town— 
lam directed by General Leslie to signify to 
you his wish of preventing all irregularities on 
that occasion, to effect which, he will not object 
to your making any agreement with the officer 
commanding the enemy’s troops. 

I am therefore to propose that a captain’s 
guard should march to-morrow morning at gun 
firing to our advanced redoubt, which, if found 
evacuated, to advance until our rear is seen; 
their movements to be then regulated by our 
taking care to keep about two hundred yards 
distance, and upon our rear guard turning off 
towards Gadsden wharf, the enemy’s guard may 
immediately proceed into town and put into exe- 
cution their directions towards the preservation 
of peace and good order. During the whole of 
this, it is to be understood, that no hostility is 
to take place until our troops have got on board 
their transports. 

If you think proper to communicate this let- 
ter to General Wayne, I shall expect to see his 
answer in writing. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

J. WEMYSS, Adjt. Gen. 
Morais Simons, Esquire. 

Sir,—I have no difficulty in agreeing to Gene- 
ral Leslie’s propositions through his Adjutant 
General, as they are nearly the same with those 
made yesterday. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient and very hum- 
ble servant, A. WAYNE. 
Camp, before Charleston, } 

13th Dec. 1782. 

Morgis Simons, Esquire. 
Camp, near the Quarter-House, } 
13th Dec. 1781. 

Dear Sir,—The preservation of Charleston, 
and the lives and property of its inhabitants, be- 
ing of much greater consequence than striking 
or capturing a rear guard of a retiring enemy; I 
agreed to the inclosed propositions from Gene- 
ral Leslie, through his Adjutant General and 
Mr. Simons, which I hope will meet your appro- 
bation. 

We breakfast in town to-morrow morning, 
from wrence I will again write you. 

Interim, I am, with much esteem, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

A. WAYNE. 
The Hon. Maj. Gen. Greens. 

My dear Sir,—! have just received your let- 
ter with the one enclosed from the Adjutant 
General of the British army. I perfectly ap- 
prove of the convention you have made. It 
argues fear in the enemy, and gives a superiori- 
ty to us; besides which, it gives additional secu- 
rity to the town, which, at this period of the 
war, is a capital object. The Governor and my- 
self expect to be in town to-morrow by dinner- 
time. We propose to dine with Mr. Simons, 
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rate offensively, should circumstances call for it. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
A. WAYNE. 
Hoocrsble James Hanpenrsuam, 
© .uiker of Assembly, &c. g 
Head-Quarters, 
August 4th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—Your letters of the 28th and 3i1st 
of July, with the Indian talk and Proclamation, 
huve both been received. I like the talk, and 
approve the plan of thé Proclamation. 

I entirely approve of your halting the troops 
until Colonel Brown’s intentions are better 
known. But, at the same time, I cannot help 
apprehending for the fate of this army. My 
motive for withdrawing the troops from Georgia, 
was to have our force collected, and avoid, if 
possible, being defeated in detachments. 

Should this army meet with astroke, the con- 
linuation of your troops in Georgia will be of 
little consequence, as it could protract the ruin 
of the state but a short time. Destroy the trunk 
and the branches will soon perish. People are 
generally so solicitous for their own safety, that 
they will not look to the quarter where the 
greatest evil and most certain ruin is to be ap- 
prehended. ‘The enemy’s force in this quarter 
was greatly superior to our’s before the evacua- 
tion of Georgia, and the addition of the garri- 
son from Savannah leaves us much to appre- 
hend. But Il amin some hopes that a part of 
the troops from Georgia are gone to New York; 
however, this is not certain. 

Our line is daily diminishing by deaths and 
discharges, and is far less than you can imagine. 
As soon as Brown moves off you will put the 
troops in motion again to join us. 

‘The stores in Georgetown are immense, there 
are near one thousand hogsheads of rum, a large 
quantity of sugar and coffee, and a very con- 
siderable quantity of salt, and many other arti- 
eles of merchandize; we draw all our supplies 
from that quarter, and the loss of the stores 
would greatly add to our distress, already too 
great for the trial of human nature. Being 
obliged to detach Marion exposes us the more, 
as the enemy may suddenly return and march 
out and give us battle in a few hours; and what 
will add to our distress is, that we are so loaded 
with sick that we could not effect a retreat with- 
out great loss. But it isa rule with me never 
to despair, and to make the most of the means in 
my power. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

General Warne. N. GREENE. 

The situation of General Greene became so 
very critical that within 24 hours after the re- 
eeipt of the above letter, General Wayne re- 
ceived positive orders to form an immediate 
junction with the troops in South Carolina. 

Head-Quarters, ¢ 
Savannah, August, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—I have received peremptory orders 
from General Greene to form an immediate junc- 
tion with him; you will, therefore, please to 





move on towards Parker’s Ferry at the rate 

mentioned in my orders to Major Finley. The 

cavalry will march from this place on Wecnes- 

day morning, and I will follow on Thursday. 
My best compliments to the gentlemen of the 

detachment, and believe me yours, affection- 

ately, A. WAYNE. 
Lieutenant Colonel Posey. 


The General and the regular troops, who had 
so gallantly conducted themselves in Georgia, 
were, on their arrival at the Head-Quarters of 
General Greene, addressed by that illustrious 
officer in terms the most honourable and fletter- 
ing. However highly pleasing to the General 
and his troops, this compliment must have been, 
yet not more gratifying to the General himself, 
than that of the approbatory address by the 
worthy corps that had experienced every ex- 
treme of difficulty and danger in common with 
him. 

Sir,—It is with real pleasure that the officers 
of the detachments of infantry, horse and artil- 
lery, avail themselves of this opportunity to ad- 
dress their General and friend; and to testify to 
him the high esteem they entertain for his mili- 
tary abilities as well as his polite deportment 
towards them during the late arduous and glo- 
rious campaign in Georgia. 

We sincerely rejoice in having composed so 
large a part of acommand under a General, 
whose orders, on any future occasion, we shall 
be happy to obey and execute to the utmost of 
our power. 

We beg you to accept our best wishes for 
your health and prosperity—while we remain, 
with the highest esteem, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

THOMAS POSEY, Lieut. Col. 

in behalf of the officers of infantry. 
WALTER WHITE, Lieut. Col. 

in behalf of the officers of the cavalry. 
J. BRYCE, Capt. of Artillery, 

in behalf of the officers of artillery. 

Hon. General Wayne, 
30th August, 1782. 


Drayton Hall, 30th Aug. 1782. 

Gentlemen,—The good opinion and confi- 
dence of the officers and troops whom I have 
had the honor to command, are what I would 
always wish to merit; but the approbation of my 
conduct, so politely expressed this day by gen- 
tlemen of such distinguished abilities and ex- 
perience as the officers of the detachments 
which served with me in Georgia, is an honor 
that } most sensibly feel, and forcibly impresses 
me with a duty which I owe to gratitude and 
justice to acknowledge that, by their unparal- 
leled fortitude and example, added to the stea- 
dy bravery of the troops which composed that 
small but gallant army, I was enabled to circum- 
scribe, and more than once to defeat, a much 
more numerous foe. 

Permit me, therefore, through you, to return 
my most grateful thanks to the officers and sol- 
diery of your detachments, and to assure them 
that nothing would afford me moresincere plea- 
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sure than to have them annexed to my com- 
mand, especially on every trying occasion. 

Interim, [ am, with every sentiment of esteem, 
Gentlemen, Your most obedient 

humble servant, 
A, WAYNE. 

Lieut. Col’s. Posty and Waite, 
and Capt. J. Bryce and Officers. 

Colonel Henry Lee, in his memoirs of the 
war in the southern department of the United 
States, wielding, as he generally does, a two 
edged sword, when introducing the name of 
Wayne, thus speaks of the General’s conduct in 
Georgia: — 

‘During these transactions in South Carolina, 
Brigadier Wayne pursued with vigor his opera- 
tions in Georgia. At the head of a force equal 
only to half of that opposed to him, he, never- 
theless, exhibited that daringness of character 
which marked his military life. The signal chas- 
tisement inflicted by Major General Grey at the 
Paoli, in the campaign of 1777, with some mi- 
nor admonitions, had, it is true, subjected his 
natural propensity in some degree to the con- 
trol of circumspection. While in command be- 
fore Savannah, his orders, his plans, his motions, 
all bespoke foresight and vigilance; and al- 
though he played a hazardous game, he not only 
avoided detriment or affront, but added to the 
honor of our arms.” 

The valiant Colonel should have recollected, 
when penning the above paragraph, that he 
himself, with all his precautionary measures, 
peruaps equal to, but not greater than those of 
General Wayne on the occasion to which he 
refers, experienced a complete surprise within 
a very short period, and within four miles of the 
one which he records, 

On those respective occasions, each com- 
manding officer of his detachment gallantly 
fought and cut his way through the midnight 
assailants, adding to and not tarnishing the lus- 
tre of the American arms. 

After General Wayne had rejoined the army 
under the immediate command of Greene he exe- 
cuted, with the aid of the Pennsylvania troops, 
most important services in circumscribing and 
chastising the British foraging parties in the 
neighbourhood of Charleston. 

About the latter end of November, the light 
infantry of the army and the legionary corps, 
part of whom had so gallantly followed his stan- 
dard in Georgia, were added to the General’s 
cgmmand. With this united force he passed 
the Ashley River and pushed the advanced 
corps of the enemy into Charleston. The Gene- 
ral continued to hold a convenient position for 
the purpose of attacking their rear when the 

hour of the contemplated evacuation should ar- 
rive. 

The British General Leslie, dreading th’'s, 
made a proposition, that if his army were per- 
mitted to embark without molestation, every 
care should be taken for the preservation of the 
town, &c., to which the American General ac- 
ceded, as appears from the following corres- 
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Head-Quarters, Dec. 13th, 1782. 

Sir,—In consequence of the doubts expressed 
by you and some other of the inhabitants, that 
plunderings and other devastation may take 
place in the interval of time of our evacuating 
and the enemy taking possession of the town— 
lam directed by General Leslie to signify to 
you his wish of preventing all irregularities on 
that occasion, to effect which, he will not object 
to your making any agreement with the officer 
commanding the enemy’s troops. 

I am therefore to propose that a captain’s 
guard should march to-morrow morning at gun 
firing to our advanced redoubt, which, if found 
evacuated, to advance until our rear is seen; 
their movements to be then regulated by our 
taking care to keep about two hundred yards 
distance, and upon our rear guard turning off 
towards Gadsden wharf, the enemy’s guard may 
immediately proceed into town and put into exe- 
cution their directions towards the preservation 
of peace and good order. During the whole of 
this, it is to be understood, that no hostility is 
to take place until our troops have got on board 
their transports. 

If you think proper to communicate this let- 
ter to General Wayne, I shall expect to see his 
answer in writing. 

I am, Sir, ycur most obedient humble servant, 

J. WEMYSS, Adjt. Gen. 
Morais Simons, Esquire. 

Sir,—I have no difficulty in agreeing to Gene- 
ral Leslie’s propositions through his Adjutant 
General, as they are nearly the same with those 
made yesterday. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient and very hum- 
ble servant, A. WAYNE. 
Camp, before Charleston, 

13th Dec. 1782. 

Morais Simons, Esquire. 
Camp, near the Quarter-House, } 
13th Dec. 1781. 

Dear Sir,—The preservation of Charleston, 
and the lives and property of its inhabitants, be- 
ing of much greater consequence than striking 
or capturing a rear guard of a retiring enemy; I 
agreed to the inclosed propositions from Gene- 
ral Leslie, through his Adjutant General and 
Mr. Simons, which I hope will meet your appro- 
bation. 

We breakfast in town to-morrow morning, 
from whence I will again write you. 

Interim, I am, with much esteem, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 

A. WAYNE, 
The Hon. Maj. Gen. Greene. 

My dear Sir,—! have just received your let- 
ter with the one enclosed from the Adjutant 
General of the British army. I perfectly ap- 
prove of the convention you have made. it 
argues fear in the enemy, and gives a superiori- 
ty to us; besides which, it gives additional secu- 
rity to the town, which, at this period of the 
war, is a capital object. The Governor and my- 
self expect to be in town to-morrow by dinner- 
time. We propose to dine with Mr. Simons, 
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for us, I propose to send off early in the morn- 
ing three cr four quarters of beef and some 
poultry. Should you have any on hand, as ours 
are at a distance, it may not be amiss to send 
some forward early in the day. I am afraid his 
Levee will be large. 

I congratulate you on the prospects before 
us, and am, with every wish for your better 
health, Your affectionate friend, 

General WaxNe. N. GREENE. 

On the morning of the 14th of December, 
1782, General Wayne had the honour and satis- 
faction to take peaceable possession of Charles- 
ton, with the infantry and legionary corps; thus 
closing his last active and military scene in the 
revolutionary war, after having performed many 
exploits no less brilliant than important. 

Hoc igitur in bello L. Murenam legatum for- 
tissimi animi, summi consilii, maximi laboris 
cognitum esse defendimus.— Cicero. 

This memoir, which has already extended be- 
yond the limits originally contemplated, will 
soon close. This far it has principally consist- 
ed of General Wayne’s correspondence; the re- 
mainder of the memoir, after the appearance of 
the following letters, will assume an historical 
form. 

The introduction of the General’s correspond- 
ence has heretofore been preferred, inasmuch 
as, it enabled the compiler to exhibit not only 
the immediate subject of the memoir, but many 
other officers of the revolutionary war, in dress- 
es of their own manufacturing, under great pri- 
vations and inconveniences; circumstances which 
will enhance those relics in the estimation of 
the American reader. 

General Wayne, although naturally blessed 
with a vigorous constitution, yet towards the 
close of the campaign of 1782, in consequence 
of great fatigue and exposure, contracted severe 
indisposition, and himself, as well as his friends, 
became apprehensive of his falling a victim to 
the effects of a fever which had so long and ob- 
stinately adhered to him. Many are the affec- 
tionate letters which he received on the subject 
from his friends, a few of which relating to this 
amd other topics are subjoined:— 

Head-Quarters, Ebenezer, 
State of Georgia, 10th May, 1782. ; 

My dcar Friend,—Your very polite favor was 
handed me by Capt. Read afew weeks since, in 
the dreary deserts of Georgia. 

I only regret that it was not in my power to 
receive him in a manner more agreeable to my 
wishes, and better suited to his merits. How- 
ever, like a generous soldier, he accepted of a 
cold piece of beef and rice, and drank of Alliga- 
tor water with the same cheerfulness as he 
would have partaken of old Madeira, and every 
delicacy which abounds on your most luxuriant 
Philadelphia tables, because he knew that it 
was accompanied by a sincere welcome, a wel- 
come which every friend to Dr. Rush willalways 
experience from me. 

If, in the course of the arduous struggle for 
liberty, any part of my conduct should be such 
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the esteem of my friends, I shall consider it a 
rich reward for every difficulty and danger that 
I have experienced. 

I am extremely obliged by your kind advice, 
but, my dear sir, I have it not in my choice to 
follow it. The only covering to screen me from 
the burning rays of the sun, the rude thunder 
storms, and baneful night air, are the concave 
heavens and a horseman’s cloak, which, proba- 
bly, will be the case for the chief part of the 
eampaign. Our subsistence is rice, poor beef, 
and Alligator water, which, in addition to the 
British bullet and bayonet, the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of their less savage allies, the 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, Appalachies, Coosa- 
chees, Oakmulgies, &c. &c., afford no very fiat- 
tering prospects in seeing Pennsylvania in 
health and safety. Apropos, will you be so 
obliging as to cause the enclosed extract ofa 
letter to be inserted in one or more of the Phi- 
ladelphia papers, as it will probably be the 
surest channel through which the fate of that 
gallant partizan officer* can reach the knowledge 
of his friends, some of whom reside in Pennsyl- 
vania, and others of them in Virginia. Notwith- 
standing the above statement of discouraging 
circumstances, I do not despair of surmounting 
every difficulty, and soon restoring liberty and 
happiness to the inhabitants of Georgia, whose 
situation was scarcely to be envied by the 
d——d. When this shall be effected I will re- 
tire to my paternal seat, and rise again to the 
private citizen. 


Until when, and ever, believe me, your affec- 
tionate friend, A. WAYNE. 

Dr. B. Rusu. 

Fishkill, May 25th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—The polite and delicate manner 
in which you have considered my attention tu 
the reputation of those truly brave men, whom 
I had the honor to command in the trenches, at 
York, on the day alluded to, is so very flatter- 
ing that I feel myself at a loss for words to ex- 
press my feelings on the occasion. I had too 
often been a witness to the gallantry and exer- 
tions of the Pennsylvania troops under your 
command, tu conceive any additional number of 
soldiers necessary to secure success; and so long 
as the armies of America continue to be com- 
manded by officers of such distinguished merit, 
her military glory will remain untarnished. 

I am very sorry, my dear General, to be under 
the necessity of giving disagreeable answers to 
your pertinent and important queries. From 
every appearance, the enemy are disposed to 
carry on the war in the old channel, except that 
their force is too inconsiderable to make any 
impression, and the situation of our public af- 
fairs is such as not to promise any decided exer- 
tions on our part. Yesterday the news of our 
indeyendence being declared by the states of 
Holland, was announced at Head-Quarters as con- 
tained ina British paper. This event, which 
happened on the 29th of March, has afforded us 
general satisfaction, which, together with the 
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birth of a Dauphin of France, will be the subject 
of an elegant entertainment and general feu de 
oy. 

. The arrival of General Carleton, at New York, 
with a withered olive branch, has given rise to 
a report of a speedy peace. He proposed send- 
ing his secretary to Congress, on business of 
importance, which was rejected with a disdain 
suited to the absurdity of the occasion. 

I enclose you a paper containing an address 
to the people, in consequence thereof, which I 
wish may be attended with the desired effect. 

I am, dear General, with esteem, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
STEUBEN, Maj. Gen., &c. 

General Wayne. 

The following is a letter from the distinguish- 
ed, and in his day, the much beloved Col. John 
Laurens, who appears to have been one of the 
General’s favourite correspondents. 

Dear General,—It is with pleasure that I in- 
troduce to your acquaintance Roger Saunders, 
Esquire, a gentleman distinguished in this coun- 
try for his liberality of sentiments and particular 
friendship to the officers and soldiers of the con- 
tinental army. You probably saw him at Sandy 
Hill, or at his own house; but lest in the crowd 
that your station necessarily subjects you to pass 
in review, you should not recollect him, I take 
the liberty of presenting him to you anew; per- 
suaded that he will gain you esteem. I am hap- 
py atthe same time in an opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the additional laurels which 
you gained by your Cesarean march and victory 
over the distinguished Col. Brown. Be assured, 
my dear General, that no one more sincerely 
partakes your sentiments on this occasion, and 
more heartily rejoices at this recent trophy on 
your escutcheon, than your affectionately hum- 
ble servant, JOHN LAURENS. 

General Warne, ; 
10th June, 1782. 

Head-quarters, Ebenezer, ? 
15th June, 1782. § 

My dear Laurens,—Your worthy friend, Mr. 
Saunders, presented your favour of the 10th 
instant. 

I have only to lament that it was not more in 
my power to receive him in a manner better 
suited to his merits and my wishes. A little 
taffee and alligator water, with poor beef and 
swamp seed, were all we could offer, except the 
relish, a sincere welcome. 

I thank you for your polite congratulation on 
our nocturnal rencounter; may you, my dear 
friend, speedily have an opportunity, and I will 
be answerable for your wearing additional laurels 
wrested from British brows, until when, and ever 
believe me, with sincere esteem, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 
Colonel Laurens. A. WAYNE. 
‘The opportunity which the General wished 

his friend for the acquirement of additional lau- 
rels soon occurred; but they were gathered to 
decorate his grave. 

On the 17th of August, 1782, the gallant Lau- 
rens fell in a rencounter with a British foraging 
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party. A brief and brilliant sketch of his life 
may be found in Rogers’ Remembrancer of De- 
parted Heroes, &c, 

My dear Sir,—The evacuation of Savannah, 
by the enemy, was attended with circumstances 
that have given you great credit among your 
friends. Pennsylvania loves you; you are one 
of her legitimate children; let nothing tempt 
you toabandon her. There are honors in store 
for you here. Chester county claims you. Come, 
my friend, and sit down with the companions 
of your youth, under the shades of trees planted 
by your own hands. Come, and let the name of 
Wayne descend to posterity in your native state, 
while the sun shines and while the rivers flow. 

The exertions of the enemy for some months 
past, have been greatly upon the ocean. This 
city has lost, at a moderate computation, eight 
hundred thousand pounds, by captures, since 
the first day of January last. 

The spirit of the ministry, it is true, has chang- 
ed; but the profits of the war are so immense in 
New York to Digby and his officers, that we 
can expect no mitigation of our losses at sea un- 
til the sound of peace reaches the last British 
cruiser upon our coast. 

Peace appears to be inevitable; but I doubt 
much if we shall have it in less than a year from 
the present time. John Adams has negociated 
a loan for five millions of florins, and the Con- 
gress have authorized Mr. Morris to procure four 
millions of dollars,in Europe or America, at any 
interest, or upon any security he chooses to 
give. This will probably extricate us from our 
present difficulties. ‘l'axesalone will not do.— 
{t will be sufficient during the war if we can 
raise an amount by taxes to pay the interest of 
funded debts. 

John Dic} ason is talked of for President, and 
General Mithin as Vice President of our State, 
for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. Rush joins in best wishes for your happi- 
ness, with, 

Dear Sir, your sincere friend, 
And fellow-citizen, 
BENJAMIN RUSH. 
Philadelphia, September 16th, 1782. 
Charleston, Dec. 24th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,— Want of health, and not inclina- 
tion, prevented me acknowledging your very 
obliging and friendly favour of the 16th Septem- 
ber. On the second of that month I was seized 
by a violent fever, nor have I from that period 
to this hour enjoyed one day’s health. Fre. 
quent emetics, and constant application of the 
Peruvian barks, taken at the rate of an ounce 
per diem, were not proof against the reiterated 
attacks of that fatal disorder, which has more 
than decimated this army in the course of three 
months. 

My physicians, after trying the powers of al- 
most the whole materia medica, without effect, 
have directed the substitution of regimen and 
moderate exercise, in hopes of removing a com- 
plaint from my breast, which possesses many 
diagnostics of a pulmonary consumption although 
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or the natural effects of a continued and severe 
fever, and are happy presages of the manner in 
which those fevers generally terminate. Be 
that as it may, I have this consolation, that neither 
idleness nor dissipation has so injuriously affect- 
ed my constitution; but that it has been broken 
down, and nearly exhausted, by encountering 
almost every excess of fatigue, difficulty, and 
danger in the defence of the rightsand liberty of 
America, from the frozen lakes of Canada to the 
burning sands of Florida. 

I feel the force of the lively friendship with 
which you so anxiously solicit my return to my 
native State;which, with the help of God, I even- 
tually shall do, not influenced by the fascinating 
idea of the honours which you are pleased to 
say await me; they have lost their powers to 
charm; but from a fixed determination to re- 
visit my Sabine field, where I hope yet to pass 
many happy days in domestic felicity, with my 
family anda few chosen friends, unfettered by 
any public employ, and consequently unenvied; 
until when, and ever believe me, with true af- 
fection and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
Dr. B. Rusu. A. WAYNE. 
Philadelphia, January Ist, 1783. 

Dear Sir,—A public duty added to private in- 
clination would have induced me much sooner 
to take the pleasure of writing to you, if I had 
not been prevented by indisposition and a press 
of business. 

I now beg leave to assure you that I shall be 
happy in testifying the esteemI entertain for 
you asa fellow-citizen and an officer, and shall 
consider it as an evidence of your friendly dis- 
position towards me, if you will be so kind as to 
favour me, on all occasions, with your advice on 
points relating to the public weal, and especially 
at present, on any thing respecting the troops of 
this State under your command. 

I am perfectly sensible of my defects, and am 


desirous, as much as I can, to remedy them, so: 


that neither Pennsylvania nor any worthy man, 
or body of men, may suffer by them. The best 
way, I apprehend, forremedying them, is to con- 
sult those on whose judgment and integrity I 
am most inclined to rely. 

I should be very glad if f could send you any 
good news that might be depended on ; but that 
is too difficult. The best informed here think 
that we shall have peace next spring. I cannot 
believe it, There is no trusting to outsides. It 
would not be surprising if the apparent zeal of 
Great Britain, in negociating, should prove an 
artifice to draw from the belligerent powers de- 
mands afterwards to be laid before Parlinment, 
**as incompatible with the dignity of the crown, 
and the essential interests of the kingdom,” for 
the purpose of inflaming the nation to a continu- 
ance of the war. 

I wish you, Sir, and the officers and soldiers, 
my fellow-citizens, all happiness, and am, 

Your affectionate and humble servant, 
General Warne. JOHN DICKINSON. 

Charleston, 17th January, 1783. 
Dear General,—The total liberation of the 








Southern States from an enemy, affords the citi. 
zens a flattering prospect of a continuation of 
peace and tranquillity; so that, probably, the 
troops of the middle states will be ordered to 
return northerly in the course of the spring. Be 
that as it may, my constitution has received so 
many shocks by reiterated attacks of fever, in 
this inhospitable climate, that my physicians 
deem it expedient for me to proceed northerly 
as soon as my health shall be sufficiently re- 
established to undertake the journey. General 
Greene, to whom I am under many obligations 
for his very polite attention, on all occasions, 
backs the opinion of the medical gentlemen, 
with the anxiety of a sincere friend. Thus ad. 
vised, I shall leave this place some time in March, 
unless your Excellency should order the-Penn. 
sylvania troops to join your army, in which case 
I will proceed with them, and should there be a 
prospect of an active campaign, in that quarter, 
permit me to take the liberty of soliciting the 
command of the light infantry; but if your Fx. 
cellency has already disposed of that command, 
Iam silent, and doubt not that it will be conduct- 
ed with more ability, but not with more zeal 
than under the direction of your Excellency’s 
very affectionate and sincere humble servant, 

His Excellency A. WAYNE. 

General WasutncrTon. 

Philadelphia, 4th February, 1783. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your kind and 
agreeable favour of the 2d and 29th of last Sep- 
tember, for which I pray you to accept my 
thanks. It was not until very late after the date 
that I received it. I have addressed you seve- 
ral letters and have been honoured by only a 
few replies. I think it very probable that th y 
have taken the course you mention, although 
they contained little either entertaining or ser- 
viceable to friend or foe. 

Great Britain will, I believe, make peace, be- 
cause I believe that the people are heartly tired 
of the war, and because, with all the glories of 
Isat campaign about them, they have only not 
been ruined, but have acquired nothing. The 
King and his ministry will not make peace if 
they can help it. So much for politics 

I heard, with very great pain, of the sickness 
and mortality which prevailed among our troops, 
und particularly so as the disease paid no respect 
to persons or characters. My pleasure was pro- 
portionally great when Major Burnett’s arrival 
announced your personal state of convalescency. 
I flatter myself that before the sickly season re: 
turns, you will be enabled to breathe the air ofa 
more salutiferous climate. ‘The laurels that you 
have gained in the southern swamps will bear 
our frosts, and I hope flourish forever green on 
jo heads of those who have earned them s0 
well. 

You judge very rightly when you suppose 
that nothing but a severe and painful attention 
to public cares could lead me te omit the faith- 
ful remembrance of my friends. Your opinion 
would have been perfect, had you believed that 
even those attentions could not obliterate you 
from my memory. 
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Accept, I pray you, my sincere congratula- 
tions on every public and private account for 
the present situation of affairs in the southern 
world; and believe me, with sincere esteem, 

Dear General, your friend and servant, 

General Warne. ROBERT MORRIS, 

Charleston, S. C. 20th April, 1783. 

Dear Sir,—I am extremely obliged by your 
very polite favour of the Ist January, presented 
me afew weeks since, and to which] would have 
instantly replied had I not been at the period 
severely oppressed by the effects of a lingering 
and painful fever. 

Permit me, Sir, doubly to congratulate you, 
on. your appointment to the chair of state and 
the dawn of returning peace, the happy issue of 
a long and bloody war, which secures to America 
that independence which she has so greatly 
earned. 

You are pleased to ask my advice on any 
thing respecting the troops under my command 
and belonging to your State. Waiving untila 
more favorable opportunity, any particular state- 
ments, I shall only apprize your Excellency, that 
they have been somewhat uneasy, and expres- 
sed apprehensions of being continued in a cli- 
mate which has proved fatal but to too many of 
our worthy veterans. However, the arrival of 
Captain Jackson, with the official proclamation 
by i has rendered them easy on that 

ead. 

We now anxiously wait the return of the ex- 
press boat that carries this, to know whether 
transports can be found to carry the troops to 
Philadelphia, in which case they will be saved a 
long and very fatiguing march. 

The proceedings of the northern army, to- 
gether with the resolutions of Congress, have 
reached this place, and I fondly flatter myself 
that the wisdom and justice of the Executive 
and Legislative bodies of Pennsylvania will re- 
move every bar, and open wide the door of wel- 
come and receive her returning soldiery with 
open arms and grateful hearts; and I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt, but they, on their part, will 
cheerfully, and contendedly resume the garb 
and habits of the citizen. 

[ shall, to-morrow, begin my march, with a 
detachment of troops, to meet the Creeks, 
Cherokees, and other Indians in treaty at Au- 
gusta, where commissioners from Georgia, 
North and South Carolina will also attend; that 
business once finished, I will use all possible ex- 
pedition to reach my native state. 

Meantime, believe me, with every sentiment 
of respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
His Excellency A. WAYNE, 

Governor Dickenson. 

Philadelphia, May 17th, 1783. 

Dear Sir,—Some few days since, I received 
your favour of the 20th April, and was sincerely 
glad to be informed that you were so far recover- 
ed of your dangerous indisposition, the accounts 
of which had been very alarming in this State, 
that you were able to set out for Augusta on 
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may you return as you wish to your native coun- 
try, with your health perfectly established. May 
that blessing be also universally restored to the 
companions of your toils, 

Immediately on receipt of your letter I solicit- 
ed the expediting transports for bringing home 
the troops of the Pennsylvania line, asa measure 
absolutely just in respect to their convenience, 
and absolutely necessary to preserving the lives 
of many of them; and this day the Secretary of 
the Marine Department waited upon me, by or- 
der, to inform me that the contract was made, 
the despatches getting ready, and the vessels 
would sail ina week. 

As I know that you interest yourself in every 
thing that can afford pleasure to our brave fel- 
low-citizens, I felt myself bound to give you this 
intelligence, hoping this will go in a ship at the 
beginning of the next week. I trust that Penn- 
sylvania will embrace with fondness her affec- 
tionate, dutiful sons, cherish them in her bosom, 
regard their poverty and infirmities, incurred in 
serving and saving her as additional merits; and 
do herself the honour to prove that she was 
worthy of being thus served and saved. My 
mind is made up on the point, and the obstruc- 
tions hitherto opposed, or that may be hereafter 
‘opposed, shall never divert or deter me from 
making every exertion in my power to have the 
fair debts of justice and gratitude discharged. 

I am, dear Sir, your friend, 
And most obedient servant, 

General Warne. JOHN DICKINSON. 

In the month of July General Wayne, after 
having seen the last of the Pennsylvania troops 
embarked on board the transports, took passage 
for Philadelphia, where he arrived in a state of 
strong convalescency—but late in the autumn 
he experienced a severe relapse of fever. 

Not among the least of the grievances to 
which his indisposition subjected him was that 
of not being present at, and participating in the 
very interesting scenes which occurred in New 
York immediately subsequent to its evacuation 
by the British army. 

On the 25th November, 1783, General Wash- 
ington, accompanied by an extensive cavalcade 
of military and civil officers, and thousands of 
his fellow-citizens, entered the city of New 
York amid every demonstration of joy which 
gratitude and affection were capable of dis- 
playing. 

On the 4th of December, at noon, occurred 
the affecting scene of the beloved Washington 
bidding an adieu to his comrades in arms; a scene 
which no pen can worthily describe, no pencil 
delineate; each would require an animation 
which nothing but the actual scene itself could 
inspire. 

Waynesborough, Chester ha 
13th December, 17853. 

My dear General,—Long want of health, oc- 
casioned by the extreme of fatigue and exposure 
inan inhospitable climate, deprived me of the 
honour and pleasure of attending your Excel- 
lency into New York, and the same cause now 





business of importance. When that is finished, 


adds to my unhappiness by preventing me from 
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This election was convassed and set aside, after 
a very lengthy and animated discussion; imme- 
diately after which, President Washington 
nominated Anthony Wayne to the Senate, as 
Major General, and, of course, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States army—which nomina- 
tion being confirmed, the high ard important 
trust was accepted. 
Philadelphia, 13th April, 1792. 

Sir,—I am honoured with yours of the 12th 
instant, notifying that ** the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, has appointed me Major 
General, and, of course, commanding officer of 
the troops in the service of the United States,” 
and calling upon me to signify my acceptance or 
non-acceptance of this appointment. 

I clearly foresee that this is acommand which 
must inevitably be attended with the most anx- 
ious care, as well as great fatigue and difficulty, 
and one from which more may be expected than 
will bein my power to perform; yet I should be 
wanting, both in point of duty and gratitude to 
the President, were I to decline an appointment, 
however arduous, to which he thought proper 
to nominate me. I therefore accept of the 
trust that he has been pleased to repose in me, 
in full confidence of the most effectual support 
from the President and yourself; and I shall at- 
tend at such time and place as you may direct, 
in order to file the oath of office as prescribed 
by law. 

I have the honour to be, with sincere esteem, 

Your most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 

The Hon. Maj. Gen. H. Knox, Secretary 
of war. 

— ———- 


Written for the Saturday Kvening Post. 
THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. 


Smile not, reader, for even a sick bed has its 
pleasures.—True, anguish often hovers over the 
couch and despair seizes upon the heart of the 
sick man, yet often is the gloom lighted up and 
gladness poured upon his soul. I speak not of 
that hope which makes the darkness of disease 
seem the prelude to eternal sunshine, and the 
gates of death, but the portals of unfading glory. 
There are other things which can relieve the tedi- 
ousness of confinement, and cause the heart of 
the afflicted to rejoice, even when his body is 
burdened, his strength broken. 

I was once laid low by sickness—disease came 
suddenly upon me. The vigour of youth could 
not resist its influence, and months went by ere 
my head was raised from its pillow. At first it 
was terrible. I expected, and yet I feared to 
die. It seemed a hard thing that my race should 
so soon be run. Life was just opening before 
me, pleasure had not yet passed, disappointment 
had never shed over me its blighting and wither- 
ing influence. It was the spring-time of youth 
and hope; and I clung with the eagerness of at- 
tachment to earth and its objects. To lie down 





in oblivion, to leave no memorial behind me 
save the grass on my grave and the stone at its 
head, to be forgotten every where except in the 
narrow circle of immediate relatives, to ex- 
change the bright and beautiful things of this 
world for the darkness and dreariness of the 
grave:—the thought was maddening. 

But these images of horror soon vanished.— 
When the fever’s flush was on my cheek and its 
heat was drying my blood and firing my brain, 
strange and pleasant visions floated before my 
sight, dim and indistinct at first as the impres- 
sions of a dream, yet clothed in all the glowing 
hues of a wandering imagination. Fairy forms 
hovered over my couch, unearthly music sound- 
ed in my ears. Sometimes the friends of other 
days, they upon whose coffins I had heard the 
clods rattling and over whose graves the her- 
bage had long been green, stood before me and 
I again held converse with the ‘** mourned, the 
loved, the lost.’? Scenes, fair as were ever 
formed in the visions of sleep, floated before my 
eyes and I lived amid the glowing creations of 
an excited fancy. 


And even when these disappeared and reason 
was restored, there was much left to soothe and 
gratify in the sympathy and attention of friend- 
ship. Itis in such situations that we most feel 
their value. As I saw the anxiety of those 
around me, their unwearied attention, the care 
and watchfulness which they manifested, I ap- 
preciated the worth of their affection and almost 
rejoiced in the affliction which had elicited its 


display. Andthere was one, a loved and gentle | 


being, whose voice had always been melody 
and her presence gladness to me. As I saw 
tears clouding the brightness of her blue eyes, 
how did I prize them as pledges of sympathy 
and attachment! And as her light step stole 
into my chamber and she sat by my bed-side and 
rested her soft cheek upon my burning temples 
and bathed my wasted brow when the fever’s 
heat was upon me, or in moments of desponden- 
cy whispered peace and hope to my soul, how 
did I bless her for her love, and rejoice in the 
assurance of possessing it. 


At length I began to recover. I experienced a 
childish delight when I first regained the use of 
my limbs, and how thrilling were my sensations 
when I again felt upon my cheek the fresh 
breeze, and gazed upon the blue heavens and 
green earth. As I looked upon the firmament 
stretching above me, bright and boundless, and 
with its sapphire wall and glowing vault resem- 
bling an arch of azure glory circling all below, 
and beheld the sun careering through it in un- 
clouded majesty, bathing in a flood of splendour, 
the distant mountain, darting his golden beams 
on the glittering river and shedding his radiance 
on tree and plant and flower; while the rich 
fragrance of the summer blossoms came soft 
upon the senses and the glad music of birds was 
heatd from every bush and copse—I wondered 
how I could ever have been so little affected by 
the many pleasant and beautiful things of earth. 

Years have since gone by. My pulses beat 
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paying you my personal respects in the city of 
Philadelphia. However, Ihave one consolation, 
i. e. that my countrymen will have an opportuni- 
ty of expressing not only by words, but actions, 
the gratitude of their hearts to their chief and 
protector. 


Permit me, Sir, to assure you, from my own 
knowledge, that your address has had more in- 
fluence on the councils of my native state than 
volumes from any other quarter, and I fondly 
flatter myself that the same influence will shortly 
pervade thecouncils of every state in the confe- 
deration, and which alone can insure respect, 
power, and consequence to America. 


My physicians flatter me with a prospect 
ofreturning health by a favourable change which 
they pronounce to have discovered both in my 
disease and constitution; hence I will not bid 
you a final adieu, but anticipate the pleasure of 
once more taking you by the hand. 

In the meantime, suffer me to assure your 
Excellency that I feel, with gratitude, the many 
favours which you have conferred upon me, 
and that I am, with much esteem and affection, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
His Excellency A. WAYNE. 
General WasuHINeToN. 


Philadelphia, 14th Dec., 1783. 
Dear Sir,—I have only time, before my de- 
parture from this city, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your two favours of the 1st of Nov. and 
13th of December, with the several enclosures, 
which I will take an opportunity of laying be- 
fore Congress at as early a period as possible. 
I should have been very happy to have seen 
you here, and am sorry your health did not per- 
mit it. I hope, however, I shall soon have that 
pleasure at Mount Vernon, being, with great 
regard, 
Dear Sir, your very humble 
And obedient servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Major General Warne. 


In pursuance of a resolution of Congress, 
brigadier General Wayne was brevetted a Ma- 
jor General onthe 10th of October, 1783. 

The General’s physicians were correct, a fa- 
vourable change both in his constitution and 
disease did take place, and his restoration to 
health was as rapid as his disease had been 
lingering, a circumstance which he thus face- 
tiously announced to his friend, Colonel Jack- 
son. 

Philadelphia, January, 1784. 

Dear Sir,—Since I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you, a very troublesome fellow, common- 
ly known by the name of pearn, took the liber- 
ty of calling frequently at my quarters to know 
if | was ready for payment. My friends were of 
an opinion that the bond would not be due until 
some thirty or forty years hence; notwithstand- 
ing this opinion, the fellow continued an impor- 
tunate dun, until a certain Doctor Jones issued 
a stay of execution; in addition to which, I ob- 
tained a Habeas Corpus, and a consequent re- 
lease from my chamber, to which I had been 
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confined for six weeks, i. e. forty-two days, or 
1008 hours. 

I know of no statute or common law which 
would justify me in instituting an action of da- 
mage, otherwise I would not suffer that same 
caitiff, death, to pass with impunity. However, 
I shall be in Georgia in the course of a few 
months, and we will consult brother Howley and 
a few other legal characters on this subject.— 
Apropos are my title papers, &c. fully and le- 
gally made matters of record? 

Your friend, and very humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 

Colonel James Jackson. 

The principal object of this memoir, as has 
been said, being to portray the military and 
not the civil life of Generali Wayne, the inter- 
val between the termination of tne revolutionary 
war, in 1783, and his appointment to the com- 
mand of the United States army in the month of 
April, 1792, will be noticed very cursorily, and 
only so far as the General was interested in it. 

In the old Constitution of Pennsylvania which 
was ratified on the 28th day of Sept. 1776, is 
the following section:— 

‘* In order thatthe freemen of this Common- 
wealth may be preserved inviolable for ever, 
there shall be chosen by ballot by the freemen 
in each city and county respectively, on the 
second Tuesday in October, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three, and on 
the second Tuesday of October, in every se- 
venth year thereafter, two persons in each city 
and county of this State, to be called the Coun- 
cil of Censors, whose duty it shall be to inquire 
whether the Constitution has been preserved 
inviolate in every part, and whether the Legis- 
lative and Executive branches of government 
have performed their duty as guardians of the 
people, or assumed to themselves greater power 
than they are entitled to by the Constitution.— 
They are also to inquire whether the public 
taxes have been justly laid and collected and 
the laws duly executed; they shall have power 
to order impeachments, pass public censures, 
recommend to the Legislature the repealing 
such laws as appear to them to have been 
enacted contrary to the Constitution,” &c. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that the year 
in which the Council of Censors was to have its 
existence, was alao the first year of peace. AS 
no more honourable civil post at that juncture 
presented itself, his fellow-citizens cheerfully 
embraced the opportunity of electing General 
Wayne a member of the Council of Censors. 

The General, by his notes and correspon: 
dence, appears to have taken avery active part 
in this assembly. Sige 

Much good was contemplated to arise from 
the controlling and other powers vested in this 
body; it had, however, a brief existence, and 
both the good and evil, whatever they may have 
been, have long since passed into oblivion. 

The term of a Censor was limited to one 
year. Immediately after the expiration of that 
period, the General was returned by his native 





county to a seat in the General Assembly. 1” 
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that body he served during the sessions of 1784 
and 1785. 5 

By reference to the journals of those years, 
as well as to his correspondence, he appears to 
have taken deep interest in every measure of 
importance which was agitated in the Legisla- 
ture. To the exertions of General Wayne, 
more than to those of any other individual, has 
been attributed the early abrogation of the Penn- 
sylvania test laws; the continuance of which, 
after the peace of 1783, had become not only 
impolitic in relation to the public weal, but both 
grievous and tyrannic, with respect to a large 
portion of the people of that State. 

Although the resolutions which were present- 
ed by the General, on the above-mentioned sub- 
ject, were defeated in the first instance, by an 
overwhelming majority, he nevertheless return- 
ed to the charge, and a decisive victory was ul- 
timately obtained. 

It is regretted that the limits assigned this me- 
moir will not admit of the insertion of the afore- 
said resolutions as well as the dissent froin the 
negative vote. 

The dissent is lengthy. It appears at large 
on the journals, and is a very correct copy of 
the General’s authographic draft remaining 
among his papers. This dissent, as long as it 
shall remain on record, will redound to the ho- 
nour of the General and the few who were as- 
sociated with him on the occasion. 

The General, among other interesting sub- 
jects during his brief continuance in the assem- 
bly, presented a resolution relative to inland 
navigation, which was the first movement of 
Pennsylvania since the revolutionary war on that 
interesting concern; and more comprehensive 
than any one which had heretofore been sub- 
mitted to leg slative consideration. 

The resolution and consequent proceedings 
are thus exhibited on the journals. 

November 7th, 1785.—It was moved by Mr. 
Wayne, and seconded by Mr. Watts, as follows: 

Resolved, ** That a Committee be appointed 
to revise the law declaring the river Susque- 
hanna and other streams therein named, public 
highways, and for improving the navigation of 
said river and streams passed the 9th of March, 
1771, and the supplement thereto, passed the 
31st of March, 1785, and to report a bill which 
shall have for its object the more perfect im- 
provement of the navigation of said river and 
streams, and alsoin concurrence with the states 
of Maryland and Delaware, the improvement of 
the navigation between the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware, bya canal on principles of 
reciprocity.”? And said motion was referred to 
a committee consisting of a member from each 
county, viz: 

November 18th, 1785. 

The committee made a report approving the 
plan and recommending the opening of a navi- 
gable communication between the bays of Che- 
sapeake and Delaware, concluding with a reso- 
lution authorizing ‘‘ the Executive Council to 
enter into a negociation with the states of Mary- 
land and Delaware to effect that object.”’ 
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The canal, which the General contemplated 
in hisresolution, is now completed and in suc- 
cessful operation. The innumerable advantages 
which the Union, and of course the State of 
Pennsylvania, must derive from this branch of 
inland navigation, will recall to memory the name 
of Anthony Wayne as being one among the num- 
ber of its earliest advocates and promoters. 

Many are the letters which the General re- 
ceived, about this period, from distinguished 
characters, asking permission to offer his name 
for the Presidential chair of Pennsylvania at the 
expiration of the then incumbent’s term of office. 
The pressure of his domestic concerns not only 
compelled him to decline this honour, but to re- 
sign his seat in the Legislature. 

The State of Georgia, in 1782, complimented 
General Wayne with a very valuable landed 
estate in consideration of his public services as 
well as with the view of inducing him to become 
a citizen of that state after the war should termi- 
nate, 

The General also possessed a valuable patri- 
monial property in his native state, and being 
under obligations of gratitude to both, he resolv- 
ed to spend a portion of time in each state. 

The estate in Georgia, he could not dispose of 
without giving offence, and that in Pennsylvania, 
he could not, from prejudices of local attach- 
ment, reconcile his mind to sell. 

His Waynesborough estate in the county of 
Chester, which had been inoperative for a 
length of time, first claimed his attention, which, 
for the space of two years, was most assiduous- 
ly devoted to the placing of that property ina 
state of cultivation; in the meantime his arrange- 
ments were making for rendering his Georgia 
estate productive. The latter object could not 
be effected without a very considerable sum of 
money, a sum which, at that period, could not 
be procured in this country. The General was, 
therefore, necessitated to attempta loan in Hol- 
land. Although every precaution was taken to 
render this negociation secure and successful, 
yet, most unhappily, his bills were all returned 
protested; a circumstance which involved him in 
extreme difficulties and embarrassments; and, ul- 
timately, to save his patrimonial estate he was 
compelled, in the year 1791, to sacrifice his 
Georgia present. 

The General’s time was so fully engrossed by 
his domestic concerns, from the close of the re 
volutionary war until the autumn of 1791, and 
his personal attendance being so much divided 
between the state of Pennsylvania and that of 
Georgia, the wishes of neither could be fully 
gratified in affording him an evidence of its de- 
sire to place him in the Councils of State; indeed 
it was a subjeet for judicial decision in a particu- 
lar case, whether the General’s domicil was in 
Pennsylvania or Georgia. However, in 1787, 
his fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania availed them- 
selves of an opportunity to elect him one of the 
members of the Convention which adopted the 
constitution of the United States, and his fellow 
citizens of Georgia, in the year 1791, elected 
him a member of the United States Congress.— 
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This election was convassed and set aside, after 
a very lengthy and animated discussion; imme- 
diately after which, President Washington 
nominated Anthony Wayne to the Senate, as 
Major General, and, of course, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States army—which nomina- 
tion being confirmed, the high ard important 
trust was accepted. 
Philadelphia, 13th April, 1792. 

Sir,—I am honoured with yours of the 12th 
instant, notifying that **the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, has appointed me Major 
General, and, of course, commanding officer of 
the troops in the service of the United States,” 
and calling upon me to signify my acceptance or 
non-acceptance of this appointment. 

Iclearly foresee that this is acommand which 
must inevitably be attended with the most anx- 
ious care, as well as great fatigue and difficulty, 
and one from which more may be expected thin 
will bein my power to perform; yet I should be 
wanting, both in point of duty and gratitude to 
the President, were I to decline an appointment, 
however arduous, to which he thought proper 
to nominate me. I therefore accept of the 
trust that he has been pleased to repose in me, 
in full confidence of the most effectual support 
from the President and yourself; and I shall at- 
tend at such time and place as you may direct, 
in order to file the oath of office as prescribed 
by law. 

I have the honour to be, with sincere esteem, 

Your most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 

The Hon. Maj. Gen. H. Knox, Secretary 
of war. 

— ———— 


Written for the Saturday Kvening Post. 
THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. 


Smile not, reader, for even a sick bed has its 
pleasures.—True, anguish often hovers over the 
couch and despair seizes upon the heart of the 
sick man, yet often is the gloom lighted up and 
gladness poured upon his soul. I speak not of 
that hope which makes the darkness of disease 
seem the prelude to eternal sunshine, and the 
gates of death, but the portals of unfading glory. 
There are other things which can relieve the tedi- 
ousness of confinement, and cause the heart of 
the afflicted to rejoice, even when his body is 
burdened, his strength broken. 

I was once laid low by sickness—disease came 
suddenly upon me. The vigour of youth could 
not resist its influence, and months went by ere 
my head was raised from its pillow. At first it 
was terrible. I expected, and yet I feared to 
die. It seemed a hard thing that my race should 
so soon be run. Life was just opening before 
me, pleasure had not yet passed, disappointment 
had never shed over me its blighting and wither- 
ing influence. It was the spring-time of youth 
and hop¢; and I clung with the eagerness of at- 
tachment to earth and its objects. To lie down 
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in oblivion, to leave no memorial behind me 
save the grass on my grave and the stone at its 
head, to be forgotten every where except in the 
narrow circle of immediate relatives, to ex- 
change the bright and beautiful things of this 
world for the darkness and dreariness of the 
grave:—the thought was maddening. 

But these images of horror soon vanished.— 
When the fever’s flush was on my cheek and its 
heat was drying my blood and firing my brain, 
strange and pleasant visions floated before my 
sight, dim and indistinct at first as the impres- 
sions of a dream, yet clothed in all the glowing 
hues of a wandering imagination. Fairy forms 
hovered over my couch, unearthly music sound- 
ed in my ears. Sometimes the friends of other 
days, they upon whose coffins I had heard the 
clods rattling and over whose graves the her- 
bage had long been green, stood before me and 
I again held converse with the ‘* mourned, the 
loved, the lost.’’ Scenes, fair as were ever 
formed in the visions of sleep, floated before my 
eyes and I lived amid the glowing creations of 
an excited fancy. 


And even when these disappeared and reason 
was restored, there was much left to soothe and 
gratify in the sympathy and attention of friend- 
ship. Itis in such situations that we most feel 
their value. As I saw the anxiety of those 
around me, their unwearied attention, the care 
and watchfulness which they manifested, I ap- 
preciated the worth of their affection and almost 
rejoiced in the affliction which had elicited its 
display. Andthere was one, a loved and gentle 
being, whose voice had always been melody 
and her presence gladness to me. As I saw 
tears clouding the brightness of her blue eyes, 
how did I prize them as pledges of sympathy 
and attachment! And as her light step stole 
into my chamber and she sat by my bed-side and 
rested her soft cheek upon my burning temples 
and bathed my wasted brow when the fever’s 
heat was upon me, or in moments of desponden- 
cy whispered peace and hope to my soul, how 
did I bless her for her love, and rejoice in the 
assurance of possessing it. 


At length I began to recover. I experienced a 
childish delight when I first regained the use of 
my limbs, and how thrilling were my sensations 
when I again felt upon my cheek the fresh 
breeze, and gazed upon the blue heavens and 
green earth. As I looked upon the firmament 
stretching above me, bright and boundless, and | 
with its sapphire wall and glowing vault resem- 
bling an arch of azure glory circling all below, 
and beheld the sun careering through it in un | 
clouded majesty, bathing in a flood of splendour, § 
the distant mountain, darting his golden beams § 
on the glittering river and shedding his radiance 
on tree and plant and flower; while the rich 


fragrance of the summer blossoms came soft Ml 


upon the senses and the glad music of birds was 
heatd from every bush and copse—I wondered | 
how I could ever have been so little affected by | 
the many pleasant and beautiful things of earth. 

Years have since gone by. My pulses beat | 
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joyously and health again dances in my veins 
‘Yet when I think of the bright visions which 
fancy formed when disease was upon me, of the 
tenderness of friendship and fervor of attach- 
ment which were then manifested and of the 
exquisiteness of returning health, I would be 
almost willing again to be laid low by sickness. 
MOYREN. 
—— ee 
UPPER FERRY BRIDGE, 
Near Fairmount Water Works. 

The environs of the city naturally afford many 
beautiful and picturesque scenes, which have 
been improved by the hand of genius, and dis- 
posed into a greater variety; but of all the neat 
and elegant dispositions, which labour and sys- 
tem have bestowed upon the abrupt, the natu- 
ral ruggedness which diversify the surrounding 
landscape, none can vie with the majestically 
grand appearances which nature and art have 
combined their efforts to produce, in the vicinity 
of the Upper Ferry Bridge. The beautiful river 
Schuylkill winds its course at the foot of those 
high grounds which confine its channel on the 
east, while the opening landscape, stretching 
to the west, enlivens, with all the varieties of 
light and shade, innumerable objects of curiosity 
or delight, receding in endless perspective till 
it terminates in the clouds. 

The woody skirt of the western bank em- 
browns with its deep foliage the fringed edge of 
the silver stream, while the alternations of 
shade and sun are reflected inevery variety, and 
presents a pleasing contrast to the expansive 
sheet of water, which glides in unrimpled cur- 
rents till it falls over the precipice at the dam, 
awakening, with its ceaseless roar, the most 
sublime sensations, and producing involuntary 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure. 

A short distance below the dam, the bridge, 
as if by magic, seems to leap across the bed of 
the stream, and affords, from its lofty height, 
another variety in the diversified landscape.— 
The span of the arch is 340 feet, and forms a 
segment of a circle, whose regular bearing and 
proportions add strength and safety by the pres- 
sure of its weight. It was built by Lewis Wern- 
wag and Joseph Johnston, by contract with the 
Lancaster Schuylkill Bridge Company, in the 
year 1813, and, together with the road, cost 
about $140,000. The stock of this bridge Com- 
pany is divided into 1627 shares, each share va- 
lued at $50. The bridge is built on strong but- 
ments of stone, whose foundations are laid upon 
solid rock, at a great depth below the surface. 
It is covered in with a roof, and enclosed at the 
sides, with windows for the admission of air and 
light; and affords a safe, pleasant, and conveni- 
ent passage for travellers, with a partition in 
the middle through its whole length, which al- 
lows carriages the right hand, without risk of 
interruption or embarrassment. The Ferry 
House, on the west side, is a neat, comfortable 
building, capable of accommodating large par- 
ties, who, in their excursions thither from the 
city, never fail to meet with good entertainment, 
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and all that innocent amusement which the 
charming varieties of the pkice afford. 

The present bridge is built near the scite 
of the old floating wooden causeway, which 
served passengers in their transit over this part 
of the Schuylkill. Time, that improver of ge- 
nius, instigator of enterprize, and inventor of 
arts, has superseded the floating, splashing, dan- 
gerous causeway, by a noble structure, in which 
safety, strength, duration, and elegance, are so 
happily blended, as to bid defiance to the rigor 
of the elements; to unite permanency with beau- 
ty, and to give a splendid specimen of the rapid 
progress of the arts amongst our enterprising 
mechanics. 

Fifty years ago, when Fairmount presented a 
rugged, uneven, precipitous declivity, crowned 
with lofty forest trees, interspersed with gloo- 
my pines and thick underwood: when the 
Schuylkill glided uninterruptedly along in gloo- 
my silence, and the majestic goose, and other 
aquatic wild fowl, were the only clamorous visi- 
tants to break the stillness which reigned over 
the landscape: when the low floating bridge 
echoed the footsteps of the solitary traveller; 
and the gloomy recesses of the dark forests 
which overshadowed the road, received him as 
he reached the shore; and winding over the rug- 
ged rocks which impeded his toilsome progress, 
presented its sunless mossey seats to recline his 
wearied limbs: when the deep ravine, a furlong 
from the Ferry House, terminated in a long 
ledge of rocks, whose broad and even surface, 
once stained with human blood, and visited at 
dead of night by gliding spectres, furnished to 
the living legends of the neighbourhood, a tale 
of horror, which never failed to chill the excited 
feelings of the youthful passengers. But, fifty 
years have gone by, and with them their predi- 
lections, their prejudices, and the evanescent 
recollections of its old-fashioned, sedate inhabi- 
tants. The Ferry House has been renewed by 
modern improvoments, uniting the usefulness of 
the past age to the conveniencies of the present. 
The gardens laid out in regular and serpentine 
walks, terminating in shrubbery and clumps of 
ornamental trees—amidst which are reared for 
the comfort of the guests, elegant temples, dedi- 
cated to festive enjoyment, the sparkling of wine 
and the sallies of wit—not excluding broad 
mouthed merriment and loud pealing ‘laughter. 
The adjacent wood cleared of its undergrowth, 
and the green sword, nipt short by the sheep, 
which fatten on its herbage, present an inviting 
promenade to the belles and beaux of the good- 
ly city of brotherly love, whose fraternal affec- 
tion is here warmed by sympathetic participa- 
tion, into the glow of amorous wooing; while 
the soft murmurs of the distant water fall, and 
the gentle echoes of ‘‘ dank and dell,” contri- 
bute their magical incantations to convert geese 
into swans, damsels into woodnymphs, and the 
dull plodding ’prentice shop-boy into the senti- 
mental lover! 

The heights of Fairmount, which present, on 
the west, a deep and long ledge of rocks gilded 
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by the declining sun, cast a lustre around the 
vicinity which can rarely be equalled. The con- 
trast of the Water Works, seated as if in unas- 
piring simplicity at the foot; and the long and 
noisy water-fall which presents its white and 
frothy bosom to the stream, are among the varie- 
ties afforded by a bridge view of the landscape. 

The reservoir on the mount is accessible from 
the road by a tedious flight of steps, which winds 
among the rocks till it reaches the summit, 
where the visitor may repose in an elegant Tem- 
ple, and enjoy another view, a bird’s-eye gaze 
upon the prospect beneath him! The bridge 
with its noble arch is seen on the left, spreading 
over the surface of the stream—while a variety 
of small craft and pleasure boats, diminished by 
their distance to a mere speck, glide upon the 
water. The astonished travellei casts a linger- 
ing look upon the prospect before him, fixes his 
hat more firmly on his head, seizes his cane, and 
with renewed vigor resumes his journey home- 
ward. 

icine 
TILE WASHINGTON INN, 
AT HOLMESBURG, Pa. 

We present our readers with a view of the 
Inn at Holmesburg, which was celebrated during 
the eventful period of the revolution, as a hos- 
pital for the sick and wounded American sol- 
diers. It was at that time occupied as a private 
family mansion by its patriotic owner, who was 
himself devoted to the cause of liberty, and join- 
ed the army with the rank of Major. There 
were frequent skirmishes in the neighbourhood, 
which terminated, as the chances cf war usually 
do, in adding to the wounded and helpless.— 
These were now removed to the Holmesburg 
quarters, and every attention paid to the wants 
of the soldier which the humanity and patriotism 





of the worthy inmates could bestow. The head 
quarters of General Washington were, by desire 
of its worthy proprietor, established in this man- 
sion, and continued at intervals during the ope- 
rations within its immediate neighborhood. At 
the close of the war, the proprietor of this esta- 
blishment converted it into a public house, under 
the name of the WAsuincTon Inn, by which 
it has ever since been designated. 

It is situated in the pleasant village of Holmes- 
burg, ten miles from Philadelphia, on the road 
leading to New York; and has furnished many 
a legend of the revolution, but which we have in 
vain endeavoured to elicit from its oldest tradi- 
tionalists. 

a 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE CAPTIVE’S ESCAPE. 

‘¢Oh! that men should put an enemy in their mouths, 

to steal away their brains.” 
In my youth, I unfortunately began to contract 
a habit of drinking, which, however, innocent 
in the beginning, grew upon me in a way that 
had nothing peculiar in it; or different from 
other cases of the kind, till it had reached an 
alarming height. The manner in which it af- 
fected me, my sensations and situation at that 





time, as well as the efforts by which I fortu- 
nately regained the path of nature, I mean to 
describe as nearly as possible. To those who 
may be so unfortunate as to be in my situation; 
and, perhaps, from my experience, I may be so 
happy as to aid them in emancipating thew- 
selves from the most powerful and destructive 
habit. 


My situation in life is neither rich nor poor, 
requiring active exertions, a free intercourse 
with mankind, and at times calling for all the 
natural and acquired talents that in the coolest 
moments are possessed: thus, at the age of thir- 
ty-five, I found myself a drunkard—when | 
arose in the morning, I arose with the thoughts 
of the bottle, and could hardly clothe myself 
till I had taken a@ heavy dram, and if any one 
was observing me, I trembled to that degree, 
that I must shelter myself from view, till 1 had 
got about a gill of the strongest spirits into 
operation, before I could expose my _palsied 
hands to observation! three or four more drams 
generally prepared me for a small breakfast-— 
although naturally a hearty man at my meals.— 
My appetite had lessened by degrees, till I ate 
very sparingly, and cared but little about eating 
at all. About two hours after breakfast, the 
system required more stimulation; but if invited 
to drink in ever so short a time, I was sure not 
to refuse; or if about to ride into the country, 
I must drink as much as I could bear before 
starting, fearing the spirit would die in me be- 
fore my return: further, to prevent which, if I 
thought I should be detained long, I took a bot- 
tle along with me; for the burthen of all my re- 
flections, the beginning and end of every idea, 
my sleeping and waking thoughts were the bot- 
tle, and as soon as one dram was swallowed, | 
was longing for the next. Sometimes I would 
be pretty full by dinner, but commonly I went 
past the middle of the day tolerably well; by the 
middle of the afternoon, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes a little later, I was in the full tide of 
drinking. Dram after dram, of rum, brandy, or 
whiskey, indifferently, was poured down in com- 
pany, if I could get it, if not, alone, till I retired 
to bed drunk, or nearly so: for | can safely say, 
that for months, | never went tobed sober! For 
a long time plenty of cold water would serve me 
through the night, placed at my bed side for the 
purpose; and often, in the course of a night, have 
I broken the ice on the surface of the water, to 
come at the cooling draught, to quench my rag 
ing thirst! Bad as this case was, a worse follow- 
ed in process of time. After the first sleep, on 
awakening, and taking the usual drink of water, 
and adjusting myself again for repose, I found 
myself prevented by a restlessness and anxiety, 
which, by degress, grew into a fearfulness and 
horror, quite indescribable; but, which you, to 
whom this article is principally addressed, will 
understand. Why need I describe to you the hor- 
ror of those midnight reflections, when the spirits 
being exhausted within us, the image of our true 
situation in gloomy colours, presents itself to our 











view; when a trembling pervades the debilitated 
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nervous system, and the cold clammy sweats 
break forth—the prelude to our approaching dis- 
solution, and the thoughts of grieved and morti- 
fied friends, a ruined family, and an ignominious 
death, rush at once upon our weak and timid 
minds. Thus, from water, I was obliged to use 
spirits, to support me through the night. Dur- 
ing the day, if had any business to attend, I 
must be sure to steady my nerves sufficiently 
with spirits before I began; and some records 
will ever show to my shame, my inattention, or 
inability, to steady -1y hand, before I began to 
write. My temper became irritable in the ex- 
treme; with my friends captious; in my family 
peevish; to my enemies outrageously insulting! 
My business became much neglected; trifles ap- 
peared very burthensome, and now put off and 
dreaded to the last—an almost childish timidity 
pervaded my mind; bodily exertion was as much 
as possible avoided, for when performed, a trem- 
bling succeeded; a morbid sensibility on trifling 
occasions would draw tears from my eyes; to 
real love and friendship, succeeded irritated sen- 
suality and careless selfishness! I entered with 
reluctance into good company; either fearing I 
should commit myself, or wishing to avoid the 
labour and exertion necessary to maintain with 
decency my part of the conversation. I thus 
found myself, by degrees, preferring company far 
below me, where with little exertion and no dan- 
ger I could show to advantage, and where my 
ruinous habit could be the better gratified. It 
was evident that this state of things could not 
last long—I saw it; I felt it; and was convinced 
of the necessity of applying a remedy; to effect 
which, I fell on the most dangerous and ineffec- 
tual course that could be devised. I substituted 
wine for the more ardent liquid; but, after a lit- 
tle time, I found that I carried the wine to the 
same inebriating excess that I carried the spirits. 
I then tried cider, strong beer, porter, &c., but 
they still cherished and increased my hankering 
and love for my envenomed foe, without weak- 
ening in the least a link of the tyrant’s chain; 
and at length, I came back weakened and dispi- 
rited to my approaching ruin, with habit’s chain 
rivited faster than ever, if possible, upon me: for, 
as in a state, suppressed rebellion is said to 
strengthen the government, so every ineffectual 
effort to break an inveterate habit, weakens the 
subject’s confidence in himself; shows him the 
strength of his enemy, and aggravates the vice. 
Like the unfortunale traveller, who, after un 

consciously gliding down the smooth surface of 
a river, is suddenly aroused from his security by 
the roar of a tremendous water-fall, and finding 
himself within its powerful attraction, springs 
upon the oars, if possible, to avoid the imminent 
danger, by landing his bark; but, in spite of his 
prayers, and almost superhuman exertions, he 
shortly finds himself on the brink of the fatal 
precipice; and with heart-rending exclamations, 
descends, and the scene is closed in the horrid 
gulf below—thus, I have at different times visit- 
ed favourite fountain and shade, hill and dale, 
each of which can witness my griefs and sor- 
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rows, my tears and broken vows; yes, in the 
deepest darkness, I have visited the tombs of 
my departed triends and relatives; and, in grief 
indescribable, called on their spirits to assist 
me in avoiding my miserable fate, but all in 
vain. I soon found myself tamely submitting to 
my enemy, who was busily adjusting upon me 
the cloak of infamy; the eternal gulf Open be- 
fore me; zay friends weeping about me; and my 
enemies at a distance laughing and flurring, and 
sending their cursed sidelong jeers at the helpless 
victim. 

My God! is there no help for the widow’s son: 
In several of my efforts to regain the path of 
rectitude, I was convinced that tobacco, which 
1 had freely used for years, was the principal 
agent in defeating me; i was, therefore, deter- 
mined that, in any future attempts I might make, 
this jackall of ardent spirits should share the fate 
of his master, and both, if either, be discarded. 
There was one smali consolation in the moun- 
tain of my afflictions: the tyrant, in his decree 
that a drunkard shall be his own executioner, 
has inserted a clause, that, if he has spirit 
enough, he may choose the manner of his death. 
I had three cases, similar to my own, lately pre- 
sented to my view, where opium, the knife, and 
pistol, had been chosen instead of the disgrace- 
ful poison. I applauded their resolution, ad- 
mired their choice, and took my measures ac- 
cordingly. Taking my only child, a boy of about 
one and a half years old, in my arms, I loud- 
ly exclaimed, ‘* your poor unfortunate father’’— 
the tears trickling down my cheeks; my wile 
coming into the room was alarmed at my ap- 
pearance; I dissembled the cause of my emotion: 
took to my room and bed; denied all business, and 
nearly all company; gave out that I was sick, 
and truly was I; but I feigned to my friends, and 
even to my wile, the cause—there I formed my 
last resolution to LivE oR DIE! * * * * 
I took two or three doses of neutral salts to cool 
my blood; drank plentifully of milk and water, 
gruel and the like, as the most mild and sooth- 
ing support to the irritable system; read enter- 
taining books, to calm as much as possible my 
timid and anxious mind; and, in about a week, I 
ventured a little abroad, a trembling convales- 
cent—the affection of my nerves gradually abat- 
ed; my appetite slowly returned; from very 
light diet, by degrees I came to relish the strong- 
er common food of the table. Long and severe 
was my penance; but great was the prize for 
which I was contending—life and reputation.— 
When I have had to perform any manual opera- 
tion, writing, §c., how many shifts have I re- 
sorted to, to get an opportunity of performing 
it alone or unobserved, for timidity excited 
trembling long after it had ceased in my calmer 
moments. When invited to drink, l excused my- 
self on account of late sickness, hea«d-ache, a 
recent meal, or the like; if pressed past excuses, 
I would touch the glass or bottle to my lips, ra- 
ther than provoke the vulgar taunts of having 
sworn off, joined the church, &c. A_ great 
change gradually took place in the economy of 
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the system; the scarf skin from the tenderer parts 
of the body peeled off; the stomach and bowels, 
deprived of their accustomed stimulants, had to 
be excited to action by gentle aperients; the 
pulse, from being preternaturally quick, sunk to 
fifty-five and fifty beats in a minute, and for two 
years hardly regained its natural tone; many 
other changes difficult, and not necessary to de- 
scribe, were observed. My mind by degrees 
became calm, then cheerful at times, and at 
length happy. Long after the commencement 
of my abstinence, (in my dreams I have some- 
times tasted the proscribed poisons,) horror 
would seize my mind; anguish prey upon my 
feelings, till the bitterness thereof would awake 
me to behold, with unspeakable joy, that it was 
a dream. 

I am now upwards of forty years old, and long 
since, it has been my custom to rise in the morn- 
ing with the light or the sun, perhaps humming 
a tune; my mind intent on business, instead of 
the bottle, and pursue the labour of the day with 
cheerfulness; slake my thirst at the ‘bubbling 
fountain,’ or the ‘moss-covered bucket,’ with 
the utmost satisfaction; and at night, lie down 
cool and calm in the bosom of my family; and 
peace, prosperity and happiness, have returned to 
the mansion of the once wretched —. Methinks 
you are almost ready to envy me my happiness: 
do not, my unfortunate friends, but come and 
partake, come back to the cooling fountains from 
which you have strayed; come back to nature’s 
balm—simplicity; forsake the stream that you 
are conscious must end in disgraceful ruin! In 
vain will you call your boisterous merriment over 
your cups, happiness—in vain will you call your 
garrulity and laughter pleasure. ‘True, for a 
few moments, by drowning your reflections and 
anticipations, you may force a transient joy; but 
a draught of pure water from the cool spring, 
gives to the weary husbandman, sitting on its 
mossy bank, more satisfaction than a half gal- 
lon of the fiery stimulant will give you. How 
much preferable to your situation is that of the 
savage, who roams ‘the desert in quest of 
prey: 

Coarse are his.meals, the fortune of the chase, 

Amidst the running streams he stakes his thirst; 

‘Toils all the day, and, at the approach of night, 

On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 

Or rests his head upon a rock till morn; 

Then. rises fresh, pursues the wonted game, 

And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars and thinks it luxury. 

My fellow-sufferers, you have been told, and 
perhaps have read, that it is an easy task to re- 
frain from drinking; that a few days or weeks 
will be amply sufficient to break your bonds and 
wean the mind from its longings; believe it not; 
no experienced person will tell you so, unless it 
be upon the principle that a surgeon tells his 
patient when about to undergo a painful opera- 
tion, that it will not hurt him; but even then I 
think it better to fortify the subject’s mind to 
sustain the reality. If you ihink it a light and 
easy matter to refrain, you will surely be cefeat- 
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ed in any effort to break a habit so powerfully 
established. Was it formed in a few days or 
weeks?* No! If you wish then, and intend to 
break it, prepare yourself for a year of penance 
and self mortification, though probably natural 
cheerfulness will revisit you at times, before the 
expiration of that period; but your hankering 
for the ruinous stimulants, for weeks and months, 
will be equal to that of the Pilgrim’s for water, 
who, 
*¢ On the scorching sands beneath a burning sky; 


Long for a cooling stream at hand, when they must 
drink or die.” . 


If you form a resolution, tell it to no one, for 
shame told to a friend, it is half broken; exposed 
to the public, it has no other obligation than the 
fear of their witnessing your falsehood. Be so- 
ber for soberness sake, be temperate for the re- 
ward thereof; the world can soon see, and see- 
ing is far better evidence than hearsay testi- 
mony. Ifthe habit of using tobacco is joined 
with that of hard drinking, you may refrain from 
both together as easy as from the latter habit 
alone, provided you are addicted io that only; 
and easier if you are addicted to both, for the 
friend behind will ever be pleading for the recall 
of his fellow. While you are longing for the one 
your mind will be diverted from the other, and 
the object, of your anxiety from time to time 
changed. 


Perhaps some will endeavour to say that this 
is a fiction, the production of some tract society, 
or water drinking priest. You, to whom this ar- 
ticle is principally addressed, have felt too much 
of what I have described to doubt my having 
been long a way-worn weary traveller on the 
drunkard’s high road. Few of you, I hope, 
have, like me, travelled till the dreadful termi- 
nating gulf burst upon the view. So far from 
being a fiction, I, at this distance, suudder at a 
retrospect of the horrid reality. As to its being 
a religious production, | have none to predicate 
it upon, or, in other words, I profess none. I 
love the precepts of the meek and lowly Jesus— 
I admire the temperance inculcated by the Shas- 
ter and Koran—I commend the sobriety of the 
Chinese, the Turk, and the Spaniard; and I am 
alarmed and grieved at the drunkenness of so 
many of my countrymen. 


If neither the consciousness of your disgrace- 
ful course and approaching ruin, nor the remon- 
strances of your friends, and tears of your rela- 
tives, nor the scoffs of your enemies, who are 
pleasing themselves with the prospect’ of your 
downfall, willreclaim you, spare, oh! spare the 
beggary of your family, and the pretracted 
shame of your friends. Will I then be taxed 
with advising suicide? Far be it from me—but 
if a man is bent on self-destruction, I advise him 
to do it in the least disgraceful manner, and in 
a way least calculated to injure others, particu~ — 
larly his own family. Surely you will not plead 
religion in bar—you do not really expect the 
blessed Jesus to lead you staggering through the 
valley and shadow of death, and introduce you 
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to Paradise a miserable victim of the bottle. 

Take your course, my friends! the present 
state of things cannot last long—save yourselves, 
if possible, for usefulness in the world—spare 
yourselves to bring up your families, and to be 
a comfort to your friends and relatives. You, 
who may be the fortunate few to escape from 
captivity, tell how you unrivited your chains; 
tellin what manner you were enticed away 
from the paths of rectitude, relate your experi- 
ence in the road to ruin, tell to the inexperienced 
all its pains and pleasures; give to those still in 
the bonds of iniquity a clue which may perhaps 
assist them to come out. It isa duty you owe 
society, and your companions left behind, and 
you who cannot escape the devouring vortex, 
cry out in the bitterness of your grief, cry out in 
the depth of your affliction, and, with your last 
breath, warn the young and inexperienced to 
avoid your fate. Exercise, while you can, a 
little of that power which the man in torment 
begged so hard for the liberty of using, to warn 
his brethren of his miserable end. A few words 
from you will make a greater impression than 
pages of cold water declamations! If my do- 
mestic affairs and pecuniary circumstances would 
permit, with what pleasure would I travel a 
missionary in the cause of temperance. ‘The 
East Indies, ‘Turkey, and the South Sea Islands, 
the lands of idolatry and paganism would not be 
the scenes of my labours; I would go to the 
splendid cities, towns, and villages of our own 
boasted land of science, liberty, and happiness. 
I would enter private families and plead with 
the affectionate parents to have more care over 
the forming habits of their tender offspring. 

Parents, you can, with a little pains, do more 
to effect the morals of the next generation than 
all the divines, tract and temperance societies, 
with their united eflorts, can do to reform this— 
why is there so little care taken to instill into 
the minds of children and youth an abhorrence 
for tobacco and spirits, those dreadful pests of 
society. Tobacco has not, generally, its share 
of blame for the mischief it occasions; besides 
some serious diseases and injuries it tends to pro- 
duce, which may be seen, it secretly gives a 
taste and relish for ardent spirits; it weakens 
the nervous system, and, ina greater or less 
degree, debilitates the mind and body. The 
health of many is seriously impaired by it, while 
they know not their enemy! 

My friends, I must bid you farewell. If 
aught of irony or harshness has appeared in 
these lines, lay it to the head and not the heart; 
1 did not mean to upbraid you—you do not de- 
serve upbraidings from me: I have told you my 
simple tale, and may you profit by it; but if you 
must be a victim of intemperance, instead of 
upbraidings, how could I watch your death-bed 
and soothe yourdying moments; with the hand 
of friendship close your eyes, while the tear of 
pity bedewed my cheek; lay you in your narrow 
house, raise the lonely stone over your tomb, 
which should mark, to the passing stranger, thy 
grave of the poor unfortunate * * * * * * * * 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE BREAST PIN. 

It was at the close of one of those melancho- 
ly looking days about the latter end df autumn, 
known by the name of Indian Summer, after 
having become very much fatigued by a ride of 
more than 40 miles, through a wild and romantic 
country in the upper part of Virginia, along that 
ledge of rocks known as the Blue Ridge, and 
my spirits partaking deeply of the gloomy aspect 
of the day, that I began to sigh for the appear- 
ance of a human habitation, where I might pro- 
mise myself a comfortable entertainment for the 
evening. On my left, and parallel with the 
road, extended for several miles a very high 
ridge or mountain, covered with stately forest 
trees, rising with almost perpendicular grada- 
tion from the base to the summit, among whose 
branches the western breeze occasionally whis- 
tled, and ever and anon shook vast numbers of 
their summer honours to the ground; behind 
which the sun had, for several hours previous, 
retired from my view, and twilight was now fast 
driving out the lingering beams of day, and pre- 
paring to spread her dusky mantle over the sur- 
rounding scenery. I continued te press forward, 
niusing upon the awful grandeur of those lofty 
elevations of nature, which I had seen the day 
before in grand perspective, far in the western 
horizon, and among which I believed I was now 
winding my course. My imagination being upon 
the wing, I was insensibly drawn from contem- 
plating those magnificent and sublime works of 
nature, to dwell upon the character and attri- 
butes of their eternal author—the grand archi- 
tect of the universe. 

I had sunk into a profound reverie of thought, 
and was not awakened from my abstraction un- 
til I had penetrated far in a dark and narrow 
recess, between two high mountains; when my 
horse, stopping short and wheeling round his 
head, looked back and neighed. The charm of 
fancy being broken, | recollected myself, and 
giving my attention, heard the hoofs of a horse 
in my rear, bounding over the gravel; and very 
soon a gentleman, dressed in dark costume, and 
in travelling equipage, rode up to my side. 

In exchanging the common civilities of saluting 
each other, I recognized the voice of my old 
school fellow and intimate friend, Henry Nor- 
ton, in whose society I had spent so many agree- 
able hours, whilst in the character of fellow 
students at Williamsburgh College, and whom | 
had not seen for near three years. We ¢elici- 
tated ourselves on our good fortune in meeting 
so unexpectedly in that wild and solitary region, 
so far from our respective places of abode; and 
our minds simultaneously turning ‘‘up the stream 
of time,’’? we were led to indulge in the recapi- 
tulation of a variety of interesting incidents, 
which had transpired during our juvenile intima- 
cy, with all the enthusiasm of fond recollection. 

We had not proceeded far when our recollec- 
tions were interrupted by a light glimmering 
through the trees, some little distance before us; 
where we shortly arrived, and found, much te 
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our satisfaction, that it issued from the window 
of a neat little hewed log dwelling, situated to 
our right, on the side of a gentle ascent, and 
surrounded by a few acres of cleared land. 

Here we resolved to tarry for the night, pro- 
vided the genius of hospitality had not forsaken 
the solitary wilds, and accordingly hailed the 
dwelling; when immediately a good looking 
man, dressed in huntsman’s garb, came to the 
door, to whom we made our request known.— 
He gave us to understand that the entertain- 
ment of travellers was not his occupation, nei- 
ther was his house known upon that road as an 
inn; yet, notwithstanding, his door was always 
open to the benighted traveller, and, as far as 
his limited means were adequate, nething should 
be omitted to render their situations as comfort- 
able as possible. 


We were requested to alight, and our port- 
manteaus being taken, were shown into a snug 
litule apartment in one end of the house, fur- 
nished with plain but neat furniture, and all ar- 
ranged in that style of taste and order of conve- 
nience which distinguished the accomplished 
housewife; and which will be sufficient to de- 
monstrate the character of the female inmate of 
these premises. After taking our seats, my friend 
in adjusting his ruffles displayed to my view a 
neat and curious breast pin, sticking in his bo- 
som, which attracted my notice; and requesting 
the privilege to examine it, found it to contain 
an exceeding small and beautiful miniature, re- 
presenting a female in all the charms of youth 
and loveliness. My curiosity being excited, I 
desired to be informed with regard to the origi- 
nal; and remarked that I could not help but 
envy him the possession of such an ingenious 
piece of workmanship, as it seemed to show to 
me that he must be a particular favourite of the 
person whom it might represent, and who, no 
doubt, had bestowed it as a memento of her es- 
teem and regard towardshim. He replied, with 
a deep drawn sigh, which might have been anti- 
cipated fromthe melancholy cast of countenance 
exhibited during the address of my last sen- 
tence, that it was in itself a trinket of compara- 
tively small yalue, though to him its worth was 
beyond the powers of numerical calculation; 
that he had had it in his possession nearly a 
year; that it had cost him many an anxious hour 
as well as many sleepless nights; and, to add to 
the mystery, he was ignorant of the person 
whose features it portrayed, perhaps, as I was 
myself, 

From this brief and inexplicable introduction 
to its history, | became extremely interested in 
the sequel; and accordingly pressed him for a 
general detail of particulars. After some hesi- 
tation, he consented to oblige me, provided I 
would accompany him in a short walk, during 
the interval of preparing supper. 

‘The moon had just began to display her chaste 
countenance over the top of a neighbouring 
mountain, and was fast stealing her silver beams 
along the dusky shades of the valley, where the 
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We left the room and directed our way along 
the contrary end of the road from that which we 
had come. I recollected to remind Morton of 
his promise previous to our setting out on cur 
walk. He began by referring me back to the 
melancholy event of the destruction of the thea- 
tre at Richmond, by fire, in which there were so 
many victims immolated upon the altar of vani- 
ty and folly. As this part of the story is one of 
much interest, I must beg the reader to indulge 
me in the privilege of giving it in Morton’s own 
words; which, no doubt, will present a picture 
much more exquisitely touched than my feeble 
talents at drawing would be adequate. He pro- 
ceeded as follows:— 

‘* When the first alarm was given tha® the. 
scenery was on fire, I was situated in one of the 
front boxes, opposite the players; and asthe ery 
of ‘fire’ was not repeated, but, on the contrary, 
vehemently contradicted from the stage, it had 
no other effect than to produce a partial buz and 
stir among the audience, which very soon sub- 
sided. The calm that followed was of short du- 
ration. 


The grand alarm of ‘‘fire! fire! fire!’? being 
given, it was immediately re-echoed from every 
quarter of the house, and the confus:on and tu- 
mult which followed,was a scene beyond the 
power of words to express. Suffice it to say, 
that every individual seemed only to be regard- 
ing the safety of himself. In providing for my 
own preservation, soon after leaving my seat, [ 
discovered a female, evidently a stranger, lean- 
ing back in one of the boxes, who appeared to 
have fainted on the first alarm of danger. See- 
ing that she was disregarded, and believing that 
if she had any friends in the crowd, they were 
not aware of her danger, or, were unable to 
come to her relief, I determined on lending my 
assistance in her behalf; and seizing her by the 
waist and raising her up, the functions of life 
soon returned to their wonted exercise; but only 
to render her more sensible to the rapid increase 
of those terrors that had caused their suspen- 
sion. Itook her by the hand, and was making 
considerable progress towards the door, where 
we had nearly arrived, when, by a-cross pres- 
sure of the crowd, driving directly between us, 
we were separated; and very soon I found my- 
self driven through the door, and far in the 
street. My solicitude for the unknown female, 
had now increased so much, that I determined, 
as far as human agency was competent, still te 
effect herrelease. Pressing, therefore, through 
the crowd, with difficulty l regained the door, 
where, after repeated efiorts, | succeeded in en- 
tering; and it was not until I had searched al- 
most through the whole crowd within, that I dis- 
covered the object of my pursuit, whom I reeog- 
nized by a peculiar fashioned head dress, which } 
had noticed on raising her from the box. I 
sprang towards her, and caught her in my arms, 
and then ‘‘drew largely’? upon every energy I 
possessed, in striving once more to re-gain the 
door. The house had become by this time com- 
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suffocating and falling all around me; the flames 
had penetrated the roof, and was fast consum- 
ing every part of the building that was suscepti- 


ble of combustion. Hope had almost given way ' 


to despair, and I was on the point of declining 
any further exertions, whenI determined on 
making one more effort. Still having my charge 
in my arms, and almost stifled with smoke, | 
made a bold and desperate movement, in which 
I succeeded in pressing forward a few paces; en- 
couraged by my success, I continued to exert 
myself; and, after repeated efforts, found we had 
arrived at the threshold of the door. I leaped 
with my prize into the street, and taking her by 
the. hand, was making my way through the 
crowd, when a strange gentleman, with almost 
despair in his countenance, rushed up to me, and 
seizing my charge by the arm, exclaimed, ‘Mer- 
ciful God, have you escaped!’ Releasing my 
hold, they immediately disappeared, and I saw 
them no more. ‘Turning round to leave the 
crowd, in order to obtain the benelit of fresh 
air, | heard a dreadful crash; and, looking up, 
saw that the roof and a part of the walls of the 
building had tumbled in; which closed the scene 
of that awful and melancholy tragedy. 


Having collected myself sufficiently to regard 
surrounding objects with some degree of com- 
posure, I soon found that the tears and lamenta- 
tions which were prevailing in every direction, 
were too affecting for my sensibility to contem- 
plate with indifference; and therefore immedi- 
ately withdrew to my place of residence. I 
spent the balance of the night under all the 
restlessness of a perturbed imagination—the 
horrors of the late scene continually playing be- 
fore me. ‘there were, however, a few lucid 
intervals of rational supremacy, which I employ- 


fF ed in conjecturing who the unknown female 


| stances somewhat singular. 
| ceeded to break the seal, and to my astonish- 
| ment, this miniature made its appearance, to- 


could! be, whom I had been so fortunate in res- 
cuing from the flames. But my speculations 
were all in vain. Neither could I learn any 


_ thing satisfactory from any of my acquaintances, 
» of whom [I enquired afterwards, by giving a de- 
* scription of her person, dress, &c. 


About ten days after the destruction of the 


' Theatre, whilst walking up one of the back 
| streets in Manchester about sunset, a servant 
' girl came up as having overtaken me, and put 


into my hand a small billet sealed up, without 


F any address, and leaving me, glided round a cor- 


ner, and down a little dark alley, was immedi- 
ately out of my sight. I thought the circum- 
However, I pro- 


gether with a few lines, written in beautiful 
italic characters; which read as follows:—‘ Sir, 
—The inclosed is a correct likeness of her 
whose life you saved during the burning of the 
Theatre, at the iminent risk of your own, 
which you will please accept, as a trifling tes- 
timony of her gratitude for services which she 


| will always remember with the fondest recollec- 


tion; and for which she fears it will never be in 
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her power to render an equivalent. I have been 
ill ever since. 

The cold and rigid rules of ‘* cautious pru- 
dence,’ command me to withhold my name.’ 

I was certainly gratified by this little ¢@ommu- 
nication, and flattered myself that I should soon 
be able to discover the author; who, (I must 
now tell you,) ever since that memorable even- 
ing, had continued to haunt my imagination. I 
returned home, and calling my friends about me, 
recounted to them my adventures of the even- 
ing; which I concluded by exhibiting my ‘ little 
treasure,’ as I have ever since called it. But 
none of them could recollect of ever having seen 
features, animated, that seemed to correspond; 
therefore, could give me no satisfaction. I was 
naturally led to believe, that the ‘ interesting 
unknown’ must reside on the Manchester s:de; 
and, accordingly, often repaired thither, under 
the hope of getting hold of some clue by which 
I might learn her name and place of residenge. 
But my researches have all proved abortive; and 
I have now despaired of ever finding her out, as 
Iam on my way to join an expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

We were just turning round to retrace our 
steps, when our ears were saluted by the sudden 
scream of a female, together with other indica- 
tions of distress, which appeared to be along the 
road about one hundred paces ahead. By amu- 
tual impulse of motion, we were instantaneously 
in full speed towards the place whence the alarm 
was given. 


We very soon arrived at the point of distress 
which had called our attention, where we found 
a carriage, witha lady and gentleman, and the 
driver, attacked by three stout negroes, fugitives 
from theirowners. These, with ethers of asimi- 
lar character, had taken up theirresidence among 
the fastnesses of the mountains, from whence 
they would sally forth upon the unwary travel- 
ler, and which we were told, were by no means 
uncommon in that part of the country.—Morton, 
whose fleetness vis superior to mine, came up 
just in time to serve the lady, who was in the 
act of being dragged from the carrfage by a 
stout negro, whom he instantly attacked with 
no other weapon than his fist. The fellow, see- 
ing me approach, believed that they were about 
to be overpowered, immediately retreated, and 
Morton seizing the lady who was about to fall 
to the ground, found that she had sunk into a 
deep swoon, from which she was not resusci- 
tated until the whole scene was over. For my 
own part, I arrived just in time to assist the gen- 
tleman, who was in close contest with a second 
negro, and on the point of belay vanquished.— 
We grappled with the fellow for near a minute; 
notwithstanding which, his muscular, powers and 
agility of action was such, that in spite of us, 
he broke away and fled. The third fellow, who 
had played his part in this drama, by knocking 
the coachman from his box on the first assault, 
on seeing our approach, made his exit from the 
stage of action with great celerity. The lady 
having recovered from her syncepe, and regain- 
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ed the wonted exercise of«her faculties, appear- 
ed to be greatly rejoiced at the termination of 
affairs; and was proceeding with the gentleman, 
in very impassioned strains of grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the timely interposition of our ser- 
vices, when it was ascertained that the gentle- 
man, during the rencontre, had received a wound 
ia the arm, from which the blood was flowing 
very copiously, and which had liked to have 
caused a second suspension of the vital func- 
tions on the the part of the lady. 

The wound being bound up by a handker- 

chief, we recommended them to resume their 
seats in the carriage and proceed toward the 
house, which we had informed them was hard 
by, where we soon arrived and found supper in 
waiting. We were met in the yard by the gen- 
tleman of the premises, who, having learned the 
particulars of our late adventure, very cordially 
received the new guest, and inviting us en masse 
to the eating room; we were in due time regu- 
larly disposed around the supper table. On en- 
tering the room, I observed that Morton seemed 
to scrutinize the lady very closely; and shortly 
after taking our seats at the supper table, he re- 
marked, addressing himself to the lady:—‘I 
presume, madam, you were formerly an inhabi- 
tant of the vicinity of Richmond.’ She replied 
in the affirmative. ‘ Did you reside near that 
‘place,’ continued Morton, displaying much 
anxiety in his countenance, ‘ at the time of the 
burning of the Theatre?’ ‘Idid, sir,’ replied 
the lady, ‘my father had taken up his resi- 
dence there a short time before, and I was my- 
self very near being one of the victims of that 
awful catastrophe.’ The lady began now to 
contemplate Morton as closely in her turn, 
whieh, Morton observing, whose feelings at this 
time had become wound up to the highest pitch 
of expectation, proceeded: * Perhaps, Madam,’ 
taking the miniature from his bosom and hold- 
ing it towards her, * you may recollect this little 
trinket, which came into my possession a few 
days after?’ ‘he lady blushing deeply, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Is it possible! sir, I recognize in you my 
deliverer on that dreadful occasion!’ Morton’s 
eyes flashed with every expression of pleasure 
and delight, and modestly replied, ‘I remem- 
ber of having had the happiness of serving a 
lady on that evening, by assisting her from the 
scene of danger, which was no more than a duty 
incumbent on every one under similar circum- 
stances!’ A full discovery having here taken 
place, was succeeded by mutual congratula- 
tions, which terminated in a genera! explana- 
tion of all seeming difficulties. 

It is now timesthat I should make my readers 
aequainted with the two stranger guests, which 
1 will do by introducing them under the names 
of Frederick R-—-—., a young man, about the 
age of twenty-three years, and Caroline R ty 
his sister, a young Jady in the full flower and 
beauty of youth, and possessing every charm of 
loveliness that is calculated to render the six 
amiable in our eyes. 

Mr. R———— having assumed the prerogative 
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of speaker, proceeded to develope that part of 
this story which yet appears to be veiled in mys- 
tery, which he explained in the following words: 
—‘ My father with his family, emigrated from 

to the vicinity of Richmond during the 
last winter, at which place he arrived but a short 
time previous to the destruction of the Thea- 
tre. Our acquaintance in town at that time 
was consequently very limited. My. sister 
and I attended the Theatre in company with 
the family of a relative, who resided on 
the Manchester side, and at whose house 
my sister afterwards lay very ill, for near two 
weeks; a consequence, in all probability, of 
the alarm received on that melancholy even- 
ing- ‘(he manner in which my sister was re- 
lieved from one of the most perilous situations, 
by your generous interposition,’ addressing him- 
self to Morton, “‘for which I hope she will know 
how to feel duly grateful, has already been ex- 
plained.’ 

‘I hope brother,’ interrupted Caroline, ‘that 
you do not suspect me of being incapable of in- 
dulging in the deepest sense in which the term 
of gratitude can be used towards Mr. Morton, 
for services which, you as well as myself, should 
always remember with the most lively inte- 
rest,’ 

‘Certainly not, sister,’ rephed Frederic, ‘but 
onthe contrary, if such services, of which we 
have been the subjects, could at all be compen- 
sated by a due sense of obligation, I know of 
no person, who I believe would be better qua- 
lified to disburse the same, than yourself.’ ‘1 
am fully sensible,’ said Morton, ‘how much you 
and your sister are disposed to be obliged to me, 
for services, which, | believe you will not be 
able to convince me, deserve the sentiment of 
obligation. The idea of a lady being the sub- 
ject of an obligation, is one that I can never in- 
dulge; however, if Miss R will only agree 
to associate my name with those incidents, 
which she was pleased to say, she show/d al- 
ways remember with interest, I shall consider 
myself amply compensated, and will cheerfully 
release her from every obligation under which 
she may fancy herself towards me, save that of 
her friendship and regard.’ <A pause having 
here ensued, I took the opportunity of request- 
ing Mr. R———— to resume his narrative; who 
again proceeded. ‘My sister having became 
convalescent, though her health was by ne 
means ina state of rapid recovery, it was re 
solved that she and I should accompany an un- 
cle, (who was at that time on a visit to my fa- 
ther’s,) to Lexington,* his place of residence, 
where we shonld continue the ensuing spring 
and summer. My sister’s health being visibly 
impairc’ i was advised that she should spené 
the summer among the mountains, where she 
might have the benefit of the atmosphere 0! 
those regions, as well as an opportunity of fre- 
quenting the variovs medicinal springs, with 
which the western part of Virginia abound. 
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appy to say, that her health has be- 
ectly restored, and we are now hast- 
way, once more to join our friends 
anxiously waiting to greet our re- 


ader, no doubt by this time, has learn- 
isons why all Morton’s enquiries with 
the ‘‘interesting unknown,”’’ previous 
ving Richmond, proved ineffectual.— 
- that Caroline and Morton seemed to 
ate each other with eyes that betray- 
sentiments than those of simple friend- 
you know the eyes are sometimes ex- 
loquent,) I took occasion to felicitate 
he singular, though no less agreeable 
hat had brought them ultimately to 
h other, and recommended in akind of 
yn, that an acquaintance and friendship, 
d under such peculiar circumstances as 
distinguished theirs, should not be too 
otten. 
ee clock inthe adjoining apartment, 
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ety of retiring to rest was moved, and 
ion being taken, carried unanimously. 
rly, we were shortly disposed in our 
ations for the night, where we soon re- 
rselves to the arms of Morpheus. 
se early in the morning much refresh- 
ere soon in active preparation for pur- 
journey. On an interview with Mor- 
ous to our departure, I found that he 
rht it expedient to relinquish his Rocky 
expedition, and return again to Rich- 
ich I by no means disapproved. It be- 
unced that our travelling equipages 
eadiness, I took my leave of Morton, 
nteresting strangers, and soon found 
vending my solitary way’? among the 
nountains. After an absence of two 
eturned to the neighborhood of Rich- 
ere I again met with Henry Morton; 
med me he had forsaken the cold and 
shores of celibacy, and taken up his 
the elysian fields of matrimonial felici- 
ich delightful region he was anxious to 
me. I readily assented, and found it 
ofa beautiful villa near the banks of 
er, with the amiable and interesting 
and a little cherry cheeked boy, just 
‘to exercise the powers of locomotion; 
mingled in beautiful contrast, the soft 
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osressive features of the father. 
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a good run of practice for the first ten years af- 
ter they open shop as conveyancers, are pretty 
secure of the future, as interpreters or expound- 
ers of their own language; every sheet being a 
sum funded for old age; a deposite in the savings 
bank, and returnable in the shape of a continu- 
ally-augmenting annuity. 

But what I do mean is this—the ambiguity 
that creeps into our speech, where we are most 
upon our guard, acting decidedly in good faith, 
and solicitous not to deceive. Let us begin 
with a few examples from our own language. 

When I was a child, my mother sent me to a 
man to ask for the refusal of a certain thing. I 
looked at her in astonishment—I could not for 
the soul of me understand why.she should trou- 
ble herself to obtain the refusal of what she 
wanted. Nor, when it was explained to me, 
could I make either head or tail of the idea. 1 
knew what language meant; and had a pretty 
clear notion of the meaning of the word refusal 
—but how refusal could mean favor, puzzled 
me then, and puzzles me yet. 

I beg your pardon, we say to each other, 
every hour in the day. Yet ali the while our 
meaning is, not that we beg your pardon—but 
our pardon. (1) To make the affair still 
pleasanter, however, when we mean to do the 
very genteel thing, we say—TI beg ten thousand 
pardons. As if, to grant ten thousand pardons 
were easier than to grant one; for if it were 
not so easy, it would appear strange for him 
who has offended much, to ask more than if he 
had offended little. 

We say, too, if you please: meaning if zt pleas- 
ses you. Thus a man will inform you that he 
can have any body he pleases—meaning no joke 
neither. Literally, he is safe; because any man 
may have the woman he pleases. Instead of 
being the vainest fellow alive, as one would 
imagine, who regarded the idiom only, he is ut- 
tering no more than the truth. 

It is but last month I heard a man say, You 
remind me of what I have Jeft; meaning, you 
remind me of what I have left. By the first 
mode of speech, the hearer understands that 
the speaker had left something somewhere, as a 
coat, or an umbrella: but what he wished to 
have understood was, what he had left—his re- 
maining little property, But perhaps we should 
rank this with ambiguity of emphasis rather 
than speech—as where the parson, reading the 
passage, And he said, saddle me an ass—and 
they saddled him; contrived to say, Saddle me, 
an ass, and they saddled him. 

We say natural child—as if marriage were un- 
natural; or rather as if it were unnatural for a 
child to be born in wedlock. This may be a 
degree or two worse than mere ambiguity—it 
smacks of bad policy, if not of immerality, or li- 
centiousness. 

Nothing is more common than to say that 

(1) For example:—I tread on your toe; and then in- 
stead of saying I beg you to pardon me, I help the mat- 
ter by saying, I beg your pardon as if you had done 
something wrong. 
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such or such a person is a suspicious charac- 
ter: meaning, not that he himself is suspicious of 
others, but that he is suspected of others, and 
therefore that he is a suspected character. 

So too, we may hear people say of each oth- 
er, that on such or such an occasion they were 
exceedingly affected. Before you can find out 
what they mean, you are obliged to ask if they 
were ata funeral or a dance, when they were so 
affected. ‘hat ascertained—it may be coquet- 
ry,or affectation, or sorrow; a reproach or a 
compliment. 

The testimony we have produced to you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, said a counsellor not five mi- 
nutes ago—meaning the testimony we have, 
produced to you, &c. &c. So much forthe want 
of a comma. It converted the testimony of one 
side into that of the other. 

I have a poor opinion of my neighbour—a bad 
opinion, or a contemptible opinion of you. Why 
should either of you care? Contemptible, poor, 
and bad opinions are not likely to hurt either 
you or my neighbour. 

What were you after? said a judge to a witness 
not long ago. After supper, said the witness: 
yet the witness did not come after supper, mean- 
ing for supper, that is, with a view to get sup- 
per: but in order of time he was after supper, 
and not rightly understanding the judge, his re- 
ply attached itself to the word afier: just as I 
have heard a very slow speaker say that after 
words, such and such a person went to logger- 
heads together: meaning afterwards. 

I never came away from that shop, after hav- 
ing made a purchase, without being satisfied 
that I had been cheated. Satisfied that I had 
been cheated! then what do I complain of? 

I shall not do so—because you desire me, 
said a medical practitioner once that I knew: 
intending to pay a compliment, and show great 
deference to another; but he contrived so to say 
it as to insult the other: instead of saying I shall 
not do so—because you desire me; that is, be- 
cause you desire me not to do so, I shall respect 
your advice so far, and not do it; or instead of 
so delivering the same words that they should 
imply, I shall not do so, because that is, merely 
because you desire it; he said, I shall not do so 
—because you desire it: that is—because you 
desire me to do so, I shall not do so. 

{ shall not do so for any body, another will 
say, so as to give you an idea that he would 
not be induced to do so at all, when what 
he wishes to say is, that he would not do so for 

everybody—ergo, that he would do so for some- 
body. 

If Shakspeare had written, ‘If *twere done 
when ’tis done, then ’twould be done, when 
*twere done,” the phrase would have been 
thought profound or beautiful, or significant 
with a hidden purpose, by the critics: it would 
have been delivered on the stage with 
and quoted with admira- 
tion by the chief writers on the drama. All who 
could net make meaning of it by any sort of 
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hypothesis or contrivance, would believe either 


that Shakspeare intended to make no meaning 
of it—nonsense, to suit the character, or the 
moment—or that the fault was in the tran- 
scriber, the printer, or themselves; any thing to 
save Shakspeare. But our ambiguites are not 
subject to such charitable interpretation. If we 
go astray—or appear to go astray—the printer, 
the amanuensis, the reader, the copier, are al! 
discharged, and the author is saddled. Beware 
of ambiguities, therefore, at least for a century 
or two. 

Shakspeare says in another fine passage, 
that every body mouths when he gets to it— 
‘‘The cry is still they come.’’ Now query to the 
meaning here. Did Shakspeare intend to say— 
The cry is—(then stopping to listen) sti///— 
they come: that is, hush! they come? Or did he 
mean, the cry is still—they come; that is, 
the cry is hushed—they come! Or, did he 
mean, the cry is—still they come! thatis, the 
cry we hear is in these words, Still they come! 
Or did he mean the cry is still, they come! that 
is, the cry continues to be, They come? There 
critic! thou who pretendest to admire Shaks- 
peare, and to justify Shakspeare, understand 
thou that if thow canst. Fib as thou wilt—a fib 
of thine cannot help thee, nor hurt another. _ 

You never heard him. speak well of himself, 
nor anybody else, says a writer now before me: 
meaning to be very severe. But what he says 
is, neither you nor any body else ever heard 
him speak well of himself. 

I never called another blockhead, in my life‘ 
whispered a young man to me, as we sat to- 
gether, listening to the rough language of a 
third person; but he so said it as to mean that 
he never cal/ed another blockhead—to his side; 
or never called another blockhead, as if he him- 
self were one. 


‘© If I was not a great author,’’ says Hazlitt, 
On living to one’s self, ‘* 1 could read with ever 
fresh delight! * * * *— it I could not paint like 
Claude, I could admire the witchery of the soft 
blue sky, as I walked out and was satisfied with 
the pleasure it gave me.”” Now—query. Did 
not Mr. Hazlitt mean although, and not if, in 
the passage above? By if, he implies that he 
is a great author, for he says if 1 was not: had 
he used although, the meaning would still be 
rather ambiguous, though not so bad as it 
now is. 

Partout les vins sont rouges, the French 
say; but we say pas tous les vins sont rouges, 
thereby exactly reversing the sense. Voila mon 
argent, a Frenchman will say; but we say, if 
reading the same phrase, Voila mon agent! We 
don’t sound the r: they do. 

I once owned a little bit of a vessel, said a 
lawgiver not long ago, where he meant to be 
very much on his guard and very explicit. Now 
query—Was the vessel itself a little bit of one, 
and did he own her? Or did he own a small 
part of a vessel. 

To over-see a thing means to superintend ot 
watch over it; but oversight derived from the 
same verb, means neglect. We say of a man he 
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has got a good deal of ; 
acute, clever: but, if h 
him agump. So too, 
to the phrase overlook 
look over. To overloc 
over a@ paper, are str 
reason that any body 
say that we are mistak 
that we are mistaken 
And the usage is com 
our language we say 
us—but we mean that 
took somebody. 

“It was to stop an 
believed, hurried to pe: 
it seized, that they « 
steel.’? Edinburgh Re 
the word as, and the | 
scure; but as it now 
that the writer himself 
as they believed, 

Exceptio probat regu 

he exception stengtl 
translators. If so, the 
are, the stronger the ru 

Speaking of the RI 
Nuttal says in his Bot 
cies unfolds its splendid 
June or July. They a 
pink, and sometimes ne 
fragrance as in all th 
dendrons. Now que 
guage, are we to unde! 
genuine rhododendrons 
grance? If you do not 
it will be impossible for 

‘*They have no ba 
London theatres.’’ No 
to the seats or not, in L 

What time did you br 
past seven, said B. Isl 
eight, continued A. | 
say that it was nearer ei 
is; Or nearer to eight 
Settle that if you can. 

** Thou shalt not muz 
out the corn.’”? Ergo, 
that treadeth in the cor 
erpretation to be put 
man of excellent comm 

He is a@ person of con 
by this that he 1s a per: 


| thoughtful person? 


A thing is of the /a 


| Meaning of the first imy 


I won’t give more, if I 


| said every day in the m: 


' I can’t do that. 


more, if he didn’t he 
Of ¢ 
were to die? 

Thank you for a slic 
done: Here you mean a 
you say, thank you for ; 


» Mean a slice that is rare 


‘To say, therefore, t 


| never learned, is alme 
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| deal of gumption—meaning he is 
but, if he is a blockhead we call 
So too, we attach one meaning 
overlook, and another to that of 
o overlook a paper, and to look 
, are strangely different, for no 
y body can see. ‘Thus too, we 
re mistaken, where we mean, not 
mistaken, but that we mistake. 
e is completely established. By 
we say that another mistakes 
1ean that we ourselves have mis- 


stop an infection which, as they 
ied to perdition every soul which 
it they employed their fire and 
burgh Review, XCV. p. 104. Omit 
and the passage is no longer ob- 

} it now stands, it would appear 
r himself is of opinion that it was 
red, 
robat regulam, say the law-writers: 
yn stengthens the rule, say the 
If so, the more exceptions there 
ger the rule should be, 
of the Rhododendron Maximum, 
in his Botany, p. 104, ‘* This spe- 
's splendid clusters of flowers about 
_ They are of various shades of 
netimes nearly white, but without 

in all the other genuine Rhodo- 

Now query—By the above lan- 
e to understand that all the other 
odendrons are without, or with fra- 
you do not know the faet already, 
yossible for you to say. 
ive no backs to the seats, as in 
tres.”” Now have they any backs 
yr not, in London? 

did you breakfast? said A. At half 
aid B. Ishould think ’twas nearer 
nued A. Now, did he mean to 
as nearer eight than half past seven 
- to eight than to half past seven? 

you can. 
alt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
.? Ergo, you may muzzle the ox 
1 in the corn! I have known this in- 
to be put upon the passage by a 
lent common-sense. 
rson of consideration. Dol mean 
he 1s a person of consequence; ora 
yerson? 

of the /ast importance, we say, 
he first importance. 
ye more, if | don’t have it, you hear 
ay in the market. Who would give 
. didn’t have a thing? If I die, 
that. Of course—who could, if he 


u for a slice of that beef a little 
you mean a slice not rare. But, if 
nk you for a slice a /ittle done, you 
that is rare. 

therefore, that the common law is 
ed, is almost to utter a truism.” 
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Judge Story’s Inaugural Address as Dane Profes- 
sor. Did he mean learn-ed or learn'd? Is the 
common law never mastered—never learnt; or 
is it never learned, erudite'— Yankee. 





CORSICAN REVENGE. 


Sonino Giutera, the poorest possidente, the 
most intrepid bunter, and best swordsman of the 
district of Giutera, was walking one bright 
morning in one of those forests of pine, oak and 
yew trees, which cover the interior of Corsica, 
and form such a striking contrast with its bar- 
ren and naked coast; shouldered his long car- 
bine, a trophy of many an exploit against the 
Genoese, and which, with his field of barley 
and stone hut, which he proudly called his casa, 
constituted all his worldly goods. Sonino march- 
ed gaily along singing a love song, at the full 
pitch of his voice, and quite as proud and as 
happy as if the fair manor of Giutera, which 
spread far and wide beneath his feet, were his 
own paternal inheritance. Sonino was a thirti- 
eth cousin of the Lord of Giutera, whose name, 
according to the custom of Corsica, where all 
the vassels belong to one family, he bore; and 
which, after all, he did not disgrace. Brave, 
active, indefatigable, cunning, as all Corsicans 
are, and vindictive, as they all glory in being, 
he was allowed even by his companions, to be 
the best of fifty or sixty men at arms—a sort of 
military clan who obeyed the behests of the 
Lord of Giutera. In all his expeditions against 
the Genoese, Sonino had shared the dangers, 
the fatigues, and even the heath bed, of his pa- 
tron. More than once he had risked his life in 
his service and therefore considered himself just- 
ly entitled to his Lord’s protection and grati- 
tude: but, at this moment, no ambitious thoughts 
fitted Sonino’s mind—other ideas occupied him, 
—and his brawny and muscular legs found sufh- 
cient employment in clambering up a mountain 
path which goats and Corsican hunters alone 
could tread. Sonino soon spied out the object 
of his search—it was a herd of goats—but they 
were tended only by a faithful dog. ‘The shep- 
herdess had vanished; and that shepherdess was 
his betrothed. Anna Maria was, perhaps, not 
the prettiest girl of the district, but Sonino 
thought she was, and that was all sufficient. 
Her clear dark skin, and bright black eyes, and 
that air of modest and patient resignation, so 
remarkable in all the women of Corsica, showed 
to still greater advantage under the long white 
veil which composed her Sunday dress; and on 
that day, Sonino was not her only admirer! 
Anna Maria! he called aloud. Noone answered. 
The old echo of the mountain Bestelica alone 
repeated the name of Anna Maria. Grieved 
and discouraged, Sonino looked around him. A 
slight noise among the bushes startled him. 
* Anna Maria art thou there?’ he exclaimed, as 
he rushed towards the spot whence the noise 
proceeded; but what was his surprise, when, in- 
stead of the fairy form of Anna, he beheld the 
tall plume, the long carbine, and the dried-up, 
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shrivelled form of his noble cousin, the Lord of 
Giutera. His dark and haughty brow wore an 
expression quite foreign to it. There was a 
mixture of shame and anger in his embarrassed 
manner; and his usually ashen cheeks were as 
crimson as the flowers of arbutus. 

Good day to you, my Lord, said Sonino; have 
you had goodluck? (But this question was but 
the prelude to another.) Have you seen Anna 
Maria? have you seen her? he repeated, amazed 
at having no answer. 

No, replied his Lord, sharply, and avoided the 
penetrating glance of the young lover; and then 
added, in a more assured tone, yes, I have had 
good luck enough, though my game has escap- 
ed for the present; but I shall find it again. 
Good luck to you, Sonino; and he was walking 
off, when suddenly stupping, he took a purse 
and chain and a coral cross from his pocket— 
Here, said he, the purse is for you, and this is 
the wedding gift I intended for your betrothed. 
Do you make it acceptable to her. 

The grateful vassel would have thanked him, 
but he met his master’s eye, and something he 
read there seemed to dispense him from grati- 
tude; his face wore a strange expression of irony, 
disdain and hatred. With ao gesture of impa- 
tience, the Lord Giutera disappeared rapidly 
among the mazes of the forest. Sonino was at 
a loss to comprehend the strange conduct, but 
some secret presentiment told him all was not 
right. Anna Maria he calledagain. This time 
the dog came to him! 
cannot you tell me where tarries Anna Maria? 


The intelligent animal guided Sonino to a dis- 
tant part, and stopping at the entrance, he seem- 
The young man rapidly 
pursued the path thus indicated to him. He 
soon reached the other side of the wood; and 
the mountain reared its naked and barren sum- 
mit above him, which, if once attained would 
He had walk- 
ed boldly on, still agitated by the most fatal 
At last he beheld his love; she 
was sitting on a large stone overlooking a tre- 
-mendous precipice, which presented a long 
wall of granite, here and there interspersed with 
a few bushes; and at the bottom of the abyss 
was a fierce unseen torrent which thundered 
under the broken rocks with a tremendous noise. 
The whole.scene was in perfect keeping, and 
well calculated to inspire both gloom and terror. 
Such was the spot where Anna Maria awaited 
When she beheld him she gave a 
terrible shriek, and her whole frame became 
dreadfully convulsed, and when he approached 
her and would have clasped her to his breast, 


ed to say, she is here. 


command an extensive prospect. 


presentiments. 


her lover. 


she drew back with an expression of horror. 


Touch me not, she exclaimed; and she flew to 
the other side of the precipice, and seated her- 
self on its very brink, as if at the moment she 
dreaded it less than the approach of her lover. 
Poor Sonino was thunder struck. The cross of 
coral shone brightly in his hands, and the sight 
of it seemed to rouse Maria from her trance of 


despair. 


Ah! Genoesse, he said, 
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Have you seen him, she eagerly said: have 
you seen him? and her face, which she in vain 
endeavored to conceal with her hands, was suffu- 
sed with the deepest crimson. 

A dreadful thought flashed across Sonino’s 
mind. Yes, he exclaimed, I have seen him: 
and he bade me 

He dared not proceed; a thousand horrible 
thoughts like so many daggers seemed to pierce 
his heart; and he let the cross drop from his 
hands as if it had been of fire: Anna Maria 
pushed it with her feet into the raging gulf. 

What hast thou done? cried Sonino; all his 
worst fears confirmed by this: action. What 
hast thou done? Would he have seduced thee! 
Is this cross 

The price of my dishonor!—yes, revenge me, 
that cross is mine! Igo toseekit. She plung- 
ed into the yawning abyss below. 

The next morning was as bright a one as ever 
dawned on that region which spreads from Giu- 
tera to the mountains of Bastelica. The broad 
meadows, which in the rainy season are convert- 
ed into so many swamps, concealed by short 
thick grass, were now alive with a crowd of 
mountaineers—all armed with long guns, pistols 
hanging over their left thighs, and stilettos pass- 
ed through their girdles—who were going to 
their national celebration asif prepared for war. 
In fact, the Corsican knows not what mirth 
means—always pre-occupied with projects of in- 
trigue or of revenge; he seldom mingles with a 
sex which he affects to despise; and if on this 
day some groupes of young girls, were to be seen 
enjoying themselves away from the controlling 
slavery of their parents, and even singing some 
gayer melody than usual, at the approach of the 

men the joyful strains were instantly hushed, 
and the dark eyes of the fair singers cast on the 
earth as if terrified and ashamed of having dar- 
ed to amuse themselves without the permission 
of their lords and masters. The crowd moved 
towards the level plain which was bounded on 
one side by the mountain of Giutera, and on the 
other by an immense swamp, well known and 
long dreaded by all the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. A space had been reserved in the centre 
of the plain, for the erection of several tents, 
made of leaves and branches; one in the middle 
overlooked the others as the Manor House oi 
Giutera overtopped the humble roofs of the 
villages. Its noble owner was seated in this 
tent to watch the race, which very race attract- 
ed most of the Corsicans to the high lands of 
Giutera. There, bounded in frolicsome liberty, 
a number of small horses with flowing mane 
and eyes of fire, which were to contend for the 
prize. Part of the performance consisted i0 
catching these horses by dint of skill, jumping 
on their unsaddled backs, and imprisoning the! 
mouths as if yet unused to the bit, in a noose 
thrown skilfully over their heads. At a give® 
signal all the candidates jumped at once inl 
the ring, and by gaining the wind on the horses, 
soon mastered them, and made them as docile 
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still remained free, and ran round 
ith a strength and rapidity which 
sfforts of the best horseman. Some 
Sonino, and all exclaimed that he 
1 tame the animal.—Afier seeking 
ng while, he was found alone, stand- 
lely sculptured image of the Madon- 
overlooked the plain. His eyes 
1a dark and repressed fire, and his 
d convulsively with the handle of 

> but no one noticed this motion a 
However, it was remarked that 
ioned to the lists, he knelt before the 
is ifimploring assistance and success. 
good luck to thee, exclaimed the spec- 
Sonino without heeding them, jump- 
}ring. He stopped about fifty paces, 
orse, who, pricking up his ears, and 
from his nostrils, seemed prepared 
ht and fly. Every eye was fixed on 
sting sight; every voice and breath 
|, for fear of alarming the savage ani- 
seemed even startled by the deep si- 
nd him; and the Lord of Giutera, 
itive than the rest, held aloft and 
Sonino a carbine in silver, the re- 

2 victor. But Sonino’s attention was 
Ris prey; he took from his ‘ carghe- 
» ball of lead, and splitting it slightly 
ide, passed the end of a long rope 
1e aperture, thus imitating the Peru- 
which he had either invented from 
or which had been deseribed to him 
alian adventurer. The horse alarm- 
by the deep calm, had, little by little, 
» it. Soon turning round, he present- 
| to Sonino, who seizing the propi- 
ent, glided softly up to him as does the 
‘ough the long grass, he twirled the 
lasso two or three times in the air, 
with wonderful skill, caught the hind 
horse in its running-noose, and drag- 
) the earth by the force of the blow. 
tantly jumped on him, as would the 
s prey, and bit his ear; and, having 
_ by the pain, he passed the other end 
» round his head, to serve for a halter, 
ing the noose which held his legs, he 
get up and rush into the plain, where 
d him with a thousand violent and ra- 
ons, till he had eompletely conquered 
then released him from his bonds, and 
m in triumph to the tent of his Lord; 
plain re-echoed with cheering ap- 
sven the Lord of Giutera could not 
tribute to the intrepid horseman; he 
it and advanced, holding the prize in 
he shuddered, however, when he met 
Sonino; his pale cheeks and compress- 
ing certain indications of approach- 
nce. However, trusting to his victim, 
nce he imagined he had bought, and 
nber of armed men around him, he 
his terror under an air of kindness, 
ited the carbine to the victor. Soni- 
d it with indifference, and fastened it 
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firmly to his back, while he bent low to the 
praise which the murderer of Anna Maria 
thought proper to bestow on him. With his 
left hand he tightened the halter of his horse, 
and casting one look to Heaven and on the 
crowd, which gazed on him with a mixture of 
admiration and anxiety, he swung his terrible 
lasso three times round his head. The assassin 
turned pale and would have fled—but it was 
too late. The-fatal lead cauglit round his legs, 
and overturned him. Sonino s‘ruck his stiletto 
into his horse, and excited him with the savage 
cry peculiar to the Corsicans, urged him ever 
the plain. He was pursued; but the powerful 
steed, spurred incessantly and frightened by the 
unusual load which he dragged behind him, gal- 
loped impetuously: the screams of his victim, 
who now and then raised his bleeding head, ex- 
cited him so much that the pursuers were soon 
left behind. They stopped at the beginning of 
the swamp already mentioned; but Sonino, his 
horse and their victim, still rode on, and were 
seen advancing and sinking by degrees into this 
treacherous ground. Some thought they saw 
Sonino get off his horse, and plunge the mangled 
body of his enemy into this awful grave, in 
which he too seemed destined to be engulfed— 
the exhausted horse reared his head for a moment 
above the woods, and then instantaneously sunk ; 
and from that fatal day, no tidings were ever 
received of the Lord of Giutera or his horse. It 
has since been said that a Mountaineer, with a 
large carbine set in silver, found an honorable 
death in the ranks of those Corsicans, who, 
under Jampiero the Goatherd, became the al- 
lies of France; but those who guarantee this 
fact, do not affirm that this.warrior was Soni- 
no Giutera. 


— 


From the Talisman. 
SONG. 


When the firmament quivers with daylight’s young 
beam, 
And the woodlands awakening burst into a hymn, 
And the glow of the sky blazes back from the stream,— 
How the bright ones "of heaven in the brightness 
grow dim. 


Oh, ’tis sad in that moment of glory and song, 
To see, while the hill-tops are waiting the sun, 
The glittering host that kept watch all night long 
O’er Love and o’er Slumber, go out one by one. 


Till the circle of ether, deep, rosy and vast, 
Scarce glimmers with one of the train that were there; 
And their leader, the day-star, the brightest and last, 
‘T'winkles faintly and fades in that desert of air. 


Thus Oblivion, from midst of whose shadow we came, 
Steals o’er us again when life’s moment is gone; 

And the crowd of bright names in the heaven of fame, 
Grow pale and are quenched as the years hasten on. 


Let them fade—but we'll pray that the age, in whose 
flight 
Of ourselves and our friends the remembrance shail 
die, 
May rise o’er the world, with the gladness and light 
Of the dawn that effaces the stars from the sky, 
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EUPATORIUM PERFOLIATUM. 


-wort, Boneset, Joepye 

¢ar NamMes—Thorough-wort, bo : ; 

Pe Feverwort, Sweating-plant, Thorough-stem, 

Crosewort, Indian Sage, Agueweed, ‘Thorough-wax, 
le Antimony. f Fe 

‘ oe E. yennoLiaTuM——-Stem villose, cylindric; 

- ite connate-perfoliate, oblong, tapering, 


ves opposi , 
= sencabate, rugose above, tomentose beneath; flow- 


p # floscules. 
Pe ee Root perennial, horizontal, crooked, 
with scanty fibres, and sending up maay stems, which 
are upright, simple at the base, branched ae - a 
trichotome form, forming a depressed corymb; “ee wo 
to five feet high, round, covered with flexuose alee 
the whole plant has a greyish green color, and — e 
flowers are of a dull white. Leaves opposite, a 
sate, connate at the base, or united to each other t sore 
where broadest, and gradually tapering toa sharp poin ‘ 
from three to eight inches long, narrow oblong, —_ a 
above, woolly pg margin serrulate, upper leaves 
i united. : : 
ig mea very striking plant, easily recognized 
among all others, even when not in bloom, by its ane 
nate leaves, perforated by the Stem, as In the ‘Teaze Bas 
Dipsacus fullonum. It belongs to a genus counasping 
nearly one hundred species, all very different rt t aa 
except the E. sessifolium, which is nearly ali be 
hassmooth Stems, leaves rounded at the base, not “7 . 
nor tomentose, flowers whiter, whereby they will be 


easily distinguished, 


One half of the Species grow in America, and many 
have medical properties; but this appears the most efli- 
cient, and being also best known, deserves a preference, 
although several are useful substitutes in some Cases.— 
It is by no means a handsome plant, while —— congs- 
neric are quite elegant plants, introduced into many gar- 
dens, such are the E. celestinum with beautiful azure 
blossoms, common all along the western streams, and the 
E. purpureum with large purple flowers, on a stem five 
to eight feet high, with whorled leaves. 

They are all autumnal plants: this blossoms from Au- 
gust to October. 

LocaLiry——Common in swamps, marshes, and near 
streams, from Maine to Florida, and from Ohio to age 
isiana; where it appears to have been stationed by t - 
benevolence of nature, wherever men are liable to loca 
fevers. It is found also in Nova Scotia, Canada, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, &c. 

QuaLities—The whole plant, roots, stems, leaves, 
and flowers are intensely bitter, but not astringent; they 
haye a peculiar flavar and faint smell. They have 0a 
analized by Anderson, Bigelow and Lawrence, and _ 
to contain Extractive, Amarine, a gum, a resin, an aoe 
similar to the gallic, Acetate of lime, some azote - 
tannin, and lastly a peculiar substance ato, jor at 
brown, bitter, resiniform, soluble in water and alcobo!, 
forming sulfates, nitrates, &c. : 

Paorsurus—A valusble sudorific, tonic, alterative, 








antiseptic, cathartic, emetic, febrifuge, corroborant, di- 
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yellow fever. and the 
and ‘Tinea Capites, D: 
of the stomach, and bi 
This plant may be s 
sndorific, a laxative or 
tonic of equal activity 
less danger of increas: 
gestion; the only objec 
seous and disagreeable 
coction, and combined 
efficient in intermitter 
strengthens the viscers 
The doses of the powd 
the decoction and infu 
No unpleasant effects { 
Ample accounts of t 
are to be found in all o 
that in Anorexia, cons: 
fusson has speedily rest 
Zollickoffer extols it < 
capites, united to cremc 
given three times a da 
infusion cures bilious c 
a tea cup full every ha! 
fect. ‘The warm infusi 
and often becomes a s: 
yan relates that it cure 
Breakbone fever, actin 
pular name of Boneset. 
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ringent, deobstruent, and stimulant. It was 
most powerful remedies of the native tribes 
&c. It has been introduced extensively into 
ll over the country, from New England to 
and inserted in all our medical works, although 
fer as to the extent of its effects. It appears 
rior to Anthemis nobélis or Camomile as a su- 
ic, and preferable to Barks in the treatment of 
utumnal fevers of the country, near streams; 
marshes. I have seen them cured efficiently 
n other tonics failed. It acts somewhat like 
, without the danger attending the use of this 
The cold preparations are powerful tonics, 
produce emesis as an over-dose of the warm 

It acts powerfully on the skin, and removes 
utaneous diseases. It has cured the following 
in many instances: Intermittent and remittent 
echial or spotted fever, calied also malignant 
pleurisy; diseases of general debility; Ascites, 
Anorexia, and debility arising from intempe- 
te and chronic rheumatism; violent catarrhs; 
1 typhus fever, particularly low typhus, inci- 
shy places, and attended with a hot and dry 
9, influenza, the Lake fever, similar to the 
rer. and the yellow fever itself; ring-worms, 
Capites, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, and complaints 
nach, and bites of snakes. 
nt may be so managed as to act asa tonic, a 
. laxative or an emetic, asrequired. No other 
jual activity can be exhibited in fevers, with 
t of increasing excitement and producing con- 
e only objection to its general use is its nau- 
disagreeable taste. In substance or cold de- 
1d combined with aromatics, it becomes very 
1 intermittents and dyspeptic disorders, it 
s the viscera and restores tone to the system. 
of the powder are from ten to twenty grains, 
jon and infusion from one to three ounces,.— 
sant effects follow the cold preparations. 
ccounts of the beneficial eflects of this plant 
ound in all our medical works. Burson says 
Orexia, consequent to drunkenness, a cold in- 
speedily restored the tone of the stomach.— 
r extols it as an alterative remedy in tinea 
ited to cremor tartar and sugar, two spoonfuls 
> times a day. Thatcher says that the cold 
res bilious cholic with obstinate constipation, 
ull every half hour producing a cathartic ef- 
} warm infusion causes a copious perspiration, 
vecomes a safe and certain emetic. Chap- 
s that it cured the kind of Influenza called 
fever, acting as a diaphoretic, whence its po- 
: of Boneset. The name of Joepye is given 
6 E. purpureum, in New England, from an 
that name, who cured typhus with it, by a 
‘spiration. Exberle says that catarrhal fevers 
noved by drinking a weak infusion of it in 
d. It is particularly useful in the indigestion 
le; and may be used as an auxiliary to other 
emetics in all cases. ‘The extract and syrup 
| the properties, and are less disagreeable to 
— Medical Flora. 

—————— 

Crass or JAMAICA.—Crabs abound 
itern part of Jamaica at all seasons, 
onsidered to be best in the months the 
which contain the letter R. They are 
tiful in May, the season at which they 
eir eggs, or run, as the negroes express 
1en the earth is literally covered with 
t this season it is impossible to keep 
of the houses, or even out of the bed- 
here, at one time scratching with their 
vs, and at another rattling across the 





| send for the doctor!’’ 
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astonish and alarm astranger. Occasionally, 
they will lodge themselves very snugly in a boot, 
and if a person puts his foot upon them inadvert- 
ently, he has quick intimation of the intruder, 
by a grasp of his nippers. For a.a few weeks in 
this season they may be gathered in any quan- 
tities, andthe negroes sometimes hurt themselves 
by making too free use of them. Even the 
hogs catch them, although not always with im- 
punity, as a crab sometimes gets hold of them by 
the snout, from which he is not easily disengag- 
ed, and the terrified animal runs about squeaking 
in great distress. At other seasons, and when 
more valuable, they are caught by torch light at 
night, and put into covered baskets. Crowds of 
negroes from the neighbouring plantations pass 
my house every evening with their torches and 
baskets, going to a crabwood on the other side, 
and return before midnight fully laden. Their 
baskets will contain about forty crabs, and the 
regular price is a five penny piece, our smallest 
coin, equal to about 3 1-2d sterling, for five or 
six crabs. At this rate a negro will make 2s 
6d currency inan evening; and the more impro- 
vident, who will not cultivate provision grounds, 
depend, in some measure, upon catching crabs 
and selling them to others. A hundred plantains, 
usually sold at five shillings, will purchase from 
sixty to seventy crabs, and two of these eaten 
with plantains or yams make an excellent meal. 
I have seen upwards of an hundred negroes pass 
my house in an evening, and return with their 
baskets on their heads, not only full of crabs, 
but with quantities of them fastened by the 
claws on the tops of the baskets. I make buta 
moderate computation, when I suppose they must 
have had at the very least three thousand crabs. 
Almost every negro family hasan old flour barrel 
pierced with holes, in which their crabs are 
kept. They are fed with plantain skins, &c. and 
taken out and thrown into the pot as wanted.— 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
_—— 
‘* DON’T BREAK IT, JOS-E,’’ 

Said the fond mother, as she gave the darling 
boy the looking-glass. Little Jos-e, as his 
mother called him, notwithstanding he had toys 
enough to satisfy any reasonable child, one day 
took it into his head that he should be quite 
happy if he could have the looking-glass added 
to the number. ‘‘ The looking-glass,’’ said his 
mother, ‘* why, child, who ever heard of such a 
thing?” Jos-e straight way began to be impor- 
tunate, ‘‘ma, ma, I want the glass; give me the 
glass.” ‘*Poh, poh,” said his mother, **do you 
think Iam going to give you the looking-glass 
to play with? You would break it, and cut 
your fingers with it, and then we should have to 
‘*[ shan’t break it; I 
won't cut my fingers: let me have it,”’ and then 
he laid hold of his mother’s gown in good earn- 
est. After being dragged across the room a few 
imes, Jos-e began to cry; and his mother’s pa- 
tience being quite exhausted, she took him off, 
saying, ‘‘ Joe you shan’t have the looking-glass, 


y make a noise that would not a little | there! now go about your business.’? This 
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would have been a death blow to Joe’s hopes, 
if he had not endured such trials before, and 
come off conqueror. He was not, therefore, 
disheartened. He laid himself therefore right 
down upon the floor, and began to roar as if he 
would raise the neighbors. 

Hereupon his mother’s wrath was kindled; she 
called Joe a naughty boy, and threatened to tell 
his father of him, and he would take a stick to 
him, and shut him up in the dark hole. At 
this Joe took a pitch one note higher, (as we 
musicians say,) and trilled away a most lament- 
able solo. His mother, who had no ear for 
music, became alarmed. She feared he would 
burst a blood-vessel, or die with rage, and just 
at this moment sundry stories of such accidents 
flitted across her mind with fearful reality. 
Joe’s lungs held out wonderfully, and after eve- 
ry bar’s rest, he raised his voice a semi-tone, 
until he screamed terrific in the space above. 
What was to be done? Half crazy with noise 
and apprehension, she attempted to pacify little 
Jos-e, by offering him the pincushion, the story 
book, the little tea-set—but all would not do, 
his heart was set upon the looking-glass, and he 
would cry his eyes out if he could not have it. 
At last his afflicted mother yielded. She took 
down the looking-glass and gave it to him, say- 
ing, “there, i declare you are the beat all—take 
it an’ you will, but don’t break it, Jos-e.’’ 
Now the reader may be curious to know what 
became of Jos-e and the looking-glass. It isno 
matter. I suppose he broke it and cut his fingers 
into the bargain; but I wish to turn hisattention 
to the mother rather than to the child. In the 
first place, she was faulty in not refusing to grant 
Joe’s request in the beginning. In the second 
place, she was faulty in endeavoring to terrify 
him by the doctor and the dark hole.—And, in 
the third place, she was wicked in telling him a 
downright falsehood. Many mothers, and fa- 
thers too, who would not tell a lie for their right 
hands, are guilty of such conduct almost every 
day, in their intercourse with their children. No 
wonder that so many children grow up to lie 
and steal, and go to the house of correction and 
the state prison. 

Mothers, be firm. Be jealous of the new doc- 
trine, that the rod is unnecessary. lf Solomon’s 
maxim was true once, it is true now. Our race 
is not so much improved—our children (little 
cherubs, as we call them) are not such angelic 
creatures, the spirit of selfishness and insubordi- 
nation is in them still. If you would make your 
children good children, keep them in subjection; 

if you wish them to be honest men and virtuous 
women, do not teach them to lie; if you would 
save the nation, do not give them looking glass- 
es to play with. 
— 


Pride must be allowed, to a certain degree, 
else a man cannot keep up his dignity. In glut- 


tony there must be eating, in drunkeness there 
must be drinking; it is not the eating, nor the 
drinking that is to be blamed, but the excess. 
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An extravagant blade, was told that he re- 
sembled the prodigal. ‘‘No,’’ replied he, ‘I 
never fed swine.’? ‘A good reason,’’ retorts 
the other, *‘the devil would not trust you with 
his pigs!”” 

The Shoe and the Slipper, a Fable from the 
French.—A shoe, ornamented with superb buc- 
kles, said to a slipper, that was placed near 
to him, ‘My good friend, why have you not 
buckles?? ‘Of what use are they?’ replied the 
slipper. ‘Is it possible that you don’t know the 
use of buckles? without them we should stick in 
the mire the first bog we enter. ‘ My dear 
friend,’ said the slipper, ‘ I never go into bogs.’ 
It is certainly wiser and better to avoid difficul- 
ties than to provide remedies for them. This is 
a lesson cunning people and fools can never un- 
derstand. 





Among the ancient Roman Matrons and Vir- 
gins, the use of wine was unknown, and the 
woman was taxed with immodesty whose breath 
smelled ofthe grape. Pliny says that Cato was 
of opinion that the custom of kissing first began 
between kinsmen and kinswomen, that they 
might know whether their wives, daughters, or 
nieces had tasted wine. 





At an anniversary meeting of the London Sun- 
day School Union, the Rev. S. Kilpin remarked, 
that in catechising some children on the subject 
—<‘‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in Hea- 
ven’’—the following were the questions and an- 
swers:—What is to be done? The will of God. 
Where is it to be done? On earth. How jsit 
to be done? As it isin Heaven. How do you 
think the angels do the will of God in Heaven, 
as they are our pattern? The first replied, ‘*They 
do it immediately.”” The second, ‘*They do it 
actively.’ The third, ‘*They do it unitedly.”— 
Here a pause ensued, and no other child ap- 
peared to have any answer; but after some time 
a little girl arose and said, “Why, sit, they deit 
without asking any questions.”’ 





A ToucH AT THE Susuiime.—Not long 
since, a certain noted preacher, then in this 
city, whose eloquence is of that peculiar kind 
which comes home to woman’s as well as 
men’s bosoms, in the course of an impassioned 
address to the feelings of the softer part of this 
audience, broke forth into the following patheti¢ 
appeal. ‘Oh, Lord! touch the hearts of these 
women! that mother—that sister—that daughter! 
Thou knowest, Oh, Lord! that the hearts ol! 
woman are very touchable.’ 





THE KISS.—From tHe FrRENcuH. 
Thanks tomy gentle absent friend, 
A kiss, you in your letter send. 

But ah! the thrilling charm is lost, 
In kisses that arrive by post; 

‘That fruit can only tasteful be, 





So in pride. 
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REMARKABLE INsrinctr.—* ‘Tell H.”’ says 
Dr. Buchanan, in a letter to his friend—‘‘that 1 
wrote this at the bottom of a lofty mountain cal- 
led Cape Commorin, whose rocky head seems to 
overhang its base. The birds which build their 
pendulous nests are numerous. At night each 
of their little habitations are lighted up, as if to 
see company; the sagacious little bird fastens a 
bit of clay to the top of the nest, and then picks 
up a fire fly, and sticks it on the top to illumine 
the dwelling, which consists of two rooms. 
Sometimes there are three or four fire flies, and 
their blaze of light in the little cell dazzles the 
eyes of the bats, which often kill the young 
birds.”” 

Cause or Grier.—During the late cold 
snap, a gentleman of this city, saw a girl, some 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, in the street 
barefoot, and crying in a most piteous manner. 
His benevolent feelings were excited, and sup- 
posing, of course, she must be crying for the 
want of a pair of shoes, with his hand in his 
pocket, he kindly accosted her, ‘* My dear 
child, you appear to be in distress, how can I 
aid you??? Seeing the gentleman disposed to 
pity her, she began to weep more bitterly than 
before, and as soon as grief would allow her to 
articulate, answered—‘* I wanted to go to the 
theatre to-night, but ma would’nt let me—so 
she would’nt—she’s gone herself, she has, and 
made me stay to home! Boo! hoo! hoo!’’ 





Youne Napo.teon.—The notes to Le Fils 
de ? Homme, contain much new information on 
the subject of this deeply interesting person; 


| though | have been led to adopt a different view 
of his general disposition and character, which 
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gives no sign of that sombre melancholy turn of 
mind, which Mr. Barthelemy therein assigns 
him. It is impossible to watch the quick tran- 
sition of marked expression which his counte- 
nance continually presents, without perceiving 
as plainly as though it were there written, that 
he was never formed in ‘nature’s coarser mould.’ 
It isthe one desire of his heart to be a soldier, 
On being remonstrated with on this perfectly 
impermissible desire, and taunted with want of 


' spirit in wishing to be an inferior officer, and to 


' command a dependent body of troops, he repli- 
_ cd, ‘* Let me enter the army only as a common 


wees 


BK. 
;'s occasionly indulged. 


soldier—I ask no more.’? He is kept a close 
state prisoner, as his preceptor allowed to M. 
He is very fond of field sport, in which he 
Once he was permitted 
'o attend a Review, but the effect was such that 


'the trial was never repeated. He is much be- 


| loved throughout the country. 


| that ancient seat of literature. 





Very Poxtire.—A lady of Cambridge, Mass. 
commending the 


‘manners of a gentleman of her acquaintance, 
E said, ‘the is a paragram of politeness.” ‘* Paral- 
| /elogram, madam, you mean,” said a wag sitting 
pnext to her. ‘*Ah yes, parallelogram I should 








have said,’’ replied the lady. 
Q* 
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THE GOUTY MERCHANT AND THE STRANGER. 
In Broad sirect buildings, on a winter’s night, 
Snug by his parlour fire a gouty wight 
Sat all alone, with one hand rubbing 
[lis leg roll’d up in fleecy hose, 
While Vother beld beneath his nose 
The Pablie Ledger, in whose columns grubbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and siops, 
Gum, galls, and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmerick, turpentine, and tin; 
When lo! a decent personage in black 
Entered, and most politely said— 
‘© Your footman, Sir, has gone his nightly track, 
To the King’s Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give you notice.” 


‘‘ Ten thousand thanks——how very few get 
In time of danger 
Such kind attentions from a stranger. 
Assuredly that fellow’s throat is 
Doomed to a final drop at Newgate. 
He knows too, the unconscious elf, 
That there’s no soul at home except myself.” 


“‘Indeed,”’ replied the stranger, looking grave; 
** ‘Phen he’s a double Knave. 

He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 

Nightly beset unguarded doors: 

And see how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes, 
Even beneath your nose 
Perform his knavish tricks— 

Enter your reom as I have done, 

Blow out your candles—thus—and—thus— 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 

And walk off—thus.” 

So said, so done, he made no more remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 

But marched off with his prize, 

Leaving the gouty Merchant in the dark, 





BOB AND HIS WIFE. 


I once knew a ploughman, Bob Fletcher his name, 
Who was old and was ugly, and so was his dame, 
Yet they lived quite contented and free from all strife, 
Both Fietcher, the ploughman, and Judy, bis wife. 


As the morn streal;’d the east, and the night fled away, 
They would rise up to labour refreshed for the day; 
The song of the lark as it sat on the gale, 

From Bob at the plough, and his wife at the pail. 


A neat little cottage in front of a grove, 

Where in youth they gave up their young hearts to love, 
Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 

And filled up the past with a smile or a tear. 


Sach tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
That mingled in youth the warm wish of the heart? 
The thorn was still there and the blossoms it bore; 
And the song from its top, seemed the same as before. 


When the curtain at night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned from his plough to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care, 
Ifhis wife and his youngsters contented were there. 


I haye passed by the door when the evening was gray, 
And the hill and the landscape were fading away, 
And heard from the cottage with grateful surprise, 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense arise. 


And I thought of the proud, who would look down with 
scorn 

On the neat little cottage, the grove and the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and follies of life, 


Were dross to contentment, like Bob and his wife. 
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SCOTCH SYSTEM Or DRILLING, 
Tak’ heed Sawney; 
Join your spoon hand to your muckle gun, sir. 
Haud her out before your face, sir. 
Your cogue hand to your muckle gun, sir. 
Bring her down to your knee, sir. 
Pw’ back the lug o’ her, sir. 
Present at the gelly wellfoots, sir. 
Five, sir. 
Haud her out before your face again, sir. 
Pu’ up the lug o’ her, sir. 
Handle your kail seed, sir. ; 
Cast it into the lug o’ her sir. 
Steek the lug 0’ her sir. 
tfaud her out before your face again, sir. 
Cast about your muckle gun, sir. 
Pu’ her into your wame, sir. 
Handle your kail seed, sir. 
Bite off the head o’ it, sir. 
Cast, it into the wame 0’ her sir. 
Lugg out your wolly wand, sir, 
Put it into the wame oO’ her, sir. 
Ram down your kail seed, sir. 
Lug «t outagain, sir. 
Shorten it against your wame, sir. 
Put itintothe place 0” it again, sir. 
Cast off your muckle gun, sir. 
Your spoon hand under the lug 0’ her, sir. 
Haud her out before your face again, sir. 
Whack her o’er your riggin, sir. 
Your dowp to me, and your face to Jnverness, 
sir. 
Blaw up the muckle pipes, AZ’Carter. 
Now gue your gaits, sir. 





AN INVITATION. 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be—suckLine. 


Wherefore, Fanny, look so lovely, 
In your anger, in your glee?— 
Laughing, weeping, fair, capricious! 
if you will look so delicious, . 

Pr’ythee, look at me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, sing so sweetly? 
Like the bird upon the tree— 
Hearts in dozens round you bringing, 
Syren, if thou must be singing, 
Pr’ythee sing to me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, dance so lightly, 
Like the wave upon the sea ? 
Motion every charm enhancing,— 
Fanny ! ifyou will be dancing, 
Pr’ythee, danee to me ! 


Wherefore, smile so, like an angel, 
Angel-like although you be ?— 
Head and heart at onee beguiling,— 
Dearest, if you will be smiling, 

Pr’ythee smile on me! 





AN ANSWER. 

A pedagogue, in Berkshire, not long since, 
enquired of a boy, ‘* what part of speech is Oh, 
and Ah!’’ or, “what is an interjection?’’? The 
lad not knowing, the knight of the rod attempt- 
ed to illustrate by again asking, ‘* what should 
you say if a man seized you violently by the 
arm??? ‘*Why I should tell him te let me alone, 
tarnation quick!” 
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Wherefore, flirt and aim your arrows 
At each harmless fop you see ?— 
Coxcombs, hardly wo:th the hurting, 

Tyrant! if you must be flirting, 
Pr’ythee flirt with me !, 
Wherefore Fanny ! kiss and fondle 
Half the ugly brats you see /— 
Waste not love among as many,— 
Sweetest! if you fondle any, 
Pr’y thee, fondle me! 


Wherefore wedlock’s lottery enter ? 
Chanees for you, one to three !— 
Richest ventures oft miscarry,— 
Fauny, Fanny, if you marcy, 
Pr’ythee, marry me! 





CROSS READINGS. 
1. Passages in haman life—in my daily walks throngh 
the country I was accustomed to hear—Giles Grizzie 
Sourcrout—singing the celebrated comic song of the 


+ Poachers. 


2. All that certain two-story brick messuage belong- 
ing to—Backs and Jams—passed through the eyes-- 
of 30 Hemming’s needles—in the steam boat Burlington. 

3. The President of Mexico has suspended during 
the continuance of his extraordinary power—five wild- 
cats, an opposum, and a small litter of pigs. 

4, We learn from the Portland Courier of Monday 
last, that—Shakspear’s Tragedy of—Tom Paine was 
sold for—the highest prize in the Union Canal Lottery. 

5. By the report of the Canal Commissioners—the 
late attempted abdaction—it was stated—sunt lacrymue 
rerum. 

6. A Bill to secure Mechanics—from Death—was 
presented to the House of Lords—by the Siamese 
Youth. 

7. A person was found frozen to’death—at the tep of 
Mount Vesuvius, 

8. A pew comedy entitled—Richard the Third was 
performed—~at the Dinner given to Mr. Baldwin. 

9. Three shops in West Philadelphia—were heard to 
say—on the night Marino House was robbed—the sub- 
scriber tas on hand a large assortment. 

10. Lost, yesterday evening, a package containing—2 
bottles squills—state of the thermometer, and a new 
born infant. 

ll. A criminal prosecution was commenced—in the 
afternoon of the 8th of July, 1755—for steering through 

the Milky Way—and turning again too soon. 

12. As he spoke, a hogshead which lay—in the month 
of September—prevailed upon the young lady—and they 
were. married in June last—just as such fears began to 
take root. 

13. | knew a young man that went courting—the Ger- 
man Consul at Philadelphia—for the first seven years 
he enly succeeded—in drawing blood from his arm. 

14. The entire dwelling of a-barber has been—ep- 
closed in a letter to his friend—to prevent cows from 
kicking when they are milked—in order to get—hats of 
every shape and quality. 

15. We sometimes meet with—the present rg 
about ten years previous—and with a peculiar smile— 
she enguires about the family. 

16. A ladder standing upright against—an Irishman 
at the battle of Waterloo—lost his memory—to such a 
degree that he cannot—prevent a writer inthe New 
England Farmer—short stay in this busy world. 





To render good for evil is God-like; to render 
good for good is man-like; to render evil for evil 
is beast-like; to render evil for good is dévil-like. 

A good word is an easy obligation, but not to 
speak ill, requires only our silence, which costs 
us nething. 
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OH! YES, WE OFTEN MENTION HER. 
Aa Havovite Dallay. 


Andante con molto Expressione. 





Oh! yes, we of-ten mention her, And breathe again her 


& 


aherish’d name, And tho’ she now is far away, She lives within my 








heart the same. I think not of her loss with tears, Nor nourish ~ with a 





a 


vain regret, The me--mo - ry of for - mer years, Altho’ I 


fe 





ne - ver, never can for - get. I--- \. never, never can forget. 


I do not fly from scene to scene, 
That thoughts of her may vanish’d be, 
For she is still, where’er [ roam, 
A solace and a joy to me: 
I stray where we have often stray’d, 
And linger where we often met, 
Without a thought of grief to shade, 
Altho’ I never, never can forget, 
i never, never can forget. 


3 


They tell me that contentment dwells, 
Within thy calm and spotless breast, 
And how can I unhappy be; 
When she I love so well is blest? 
She thinks no more on other days, 
With sorrow or with vain regret, 
Altho’ perchance like ure she says, 
Like me she says, [ never can forget. 
I never, never ean forget. 
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Be present all ye Genii, who direct 

The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard. 
New to your haunts and shades; who tune his ear 
To finer sounds—who heighten to his eye 

The bloom of nature, and before him, turn 

The gayest, happiest attitude of things! 








A YEAR AGO. 

A year ago—and gaily down 

The tide of time life’s shallop flew; 
My hopes had never felt a frown, 

And bright had been my days, as few ; 
Sorrow nor pain my proud heart knew, 

And life was all a gala day, 
Or ifa shadow dimmed its blue, 

Like summer’s cloud it passed away, 
Leaving yet brighter still the light, 
Which fell upon my ravished sight. 

A year ago—Hope’s angel star, 
Shed its pure light upon my heart, 
Health, love, and triendship, all that are 
Blessings with which we grieve to part, 
Were mine—to sorrow’s pang, to envy’s art, 
Yo all that rend while they destroy, 
1 was unknown—for ne’er a smart 
Had stung the wild, gay-hearted boy; 
In form and eye, in tongue and mind, 
As reckless, restless, as the wind. 
A year ago—and I could boast 
A father, who in death now sleeps, 
One, who in death is envied most; 
Whose grave’s cold turf the warm tear steeps; 
At thought of whom my sad heart leaps, 
And with regret is erushed in gloom, 
That he whose virtues now it weeps, 

Should e’er have gone down to the tomb, 
While there remained a soul like mine, 
A devotee at folly’s shrine, 

A year ago—’tis vain to cast, 
A retrospective glance hehind ; 
I will not gather from the past, 
Flowers to wreathe a blighted mind ;— 
Hope, kindred, friend, yea all that bind, 
The young heart unto earth are fled; 
And Lam left my way to wind, 

Down to the mansions of the dead :— 

A wanderer on life’s morning sheres— 
Amexile of Contentment’s bowers. 


Sandy Hill, N. Y. Feb. 2, 1830. PIPER. 


TO MARGARETTA, 
Oh! turn away those eyes that roll 
Like brilliant orbs in yonder sphere, 
Their radiance perforates my soul, 
And leaves a witching impress there. 
Yet late I owned another shrine, 
And plighted vows of faith sincere; 
But hollow were those vows of mine, 
For sacred love was abseut there. 





My fancy pictured virtue bright, 

Deck’d in each fair and glowing charm; 
I gazed with rapture and delight, 

But vainly strove to love the form. 


Forgive, dear maid, the fickle heart, 
That half its constancy forsakes; 

Now swears its faith shall ne’er depart, 
Now at thy voice in transport wakes. 


The rose bud in the bower may bloom, 
And breathe a fragrance on the air; 

But what avails its rich perfume, 
Unless its vermil tints be there. 


So virtue in her pride array’d, 
Devotion’s feelings may impart; 

But deauty first must lend its aid, 
Ere the cold statue charms the heart. 


Then turn away that azure eye, 

That mocks the basilisk’s deep gaze, 
*T will fill my soul with rhapsody, 

And lure to witchery’s giddy maze. 


Unveil no more those winning smiles, 
For, oh! this bosom dares not love; 
Burst, faney, burst the silken toils, 
And let the captive truant rove. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25d, 1829. ROMEQU. 





Go, faithless one! 
Tho’ thou wilt leave my heart 
Sear’d, desolate and lone, 
We here must part. 


I would not ask thee now 
To shed one tear for me; 
1 would not cloud thy brow 
With misery. 
The flow’rs of love that bloom’d 
But for a little time, 
To an early grave were doom’d, 
Nipp’d in their prime. 
But, they now are deat, 
And never more shuli bloom, 
Their withered leaves still shed 
A sweet perfume. 


And on this consecrated spot, 
Thro’ long-revolving years, 
They ne’er shall be forgot 
By mem’ry’s tears. 
CARLOS. 





Onward, on in thy joyous way, 

Youth and hope are around thee blooming ; 
Bright is thy sun with his morning ray, 

Rich is the prospect his beams are illuming. 


Onward still—these are those, who long 

To see thee blessed as earth can make thee, 
Those who hope that the lovely throng 

Of thy early charms will never forsake thee. 


Then go on in thy bright career, 

Blessing and blest in the love of many ; 
Calm be thy eve, as thy morn is clear, 

And the last day of life the sweetest of any. 


Still may the sunshine of inward peace 
Gild every cloud that in time shall beset thee! 
Still shall thy number of friends increase, 
For those who have known thee, wil! never forget 
thee. ARCOLO. 
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THE 
THE MEMORY OF THE BRAVE. 


He fell in freedom’s holy cause, 

When youth’s fair day was o’er him ; 
A victim at her Spartan shrine, 

While life was bright before him. 


He liv’d tor Greece, for Greece he died, 
Where scimitars were gleaming ; 

His funeral rite, the cannon’s roar— 
His dirge, the sea-bird’s screaming. 


Now sweeily rest my early friend, 
Beneath the olive sleeping; 

Thy memory glows in Grecia’s breast, 
Secure in freedom’s keeping. 


Parnassian wreaths shall deck thy grave; 
And o’er its verdure bending, 

The war-worn Greek will mourn thy fate, 
While his fair land defending. 


Oft as on T'empe’s silver vales, 
Night’s dewy shade’s are closing ; 

Their vesper hymns Arcadian maids 
Shall waft for thy reposing. 


And when on Mount Olympus’ top, 
The crescent moon is glowing ; 
Aonia’s lyre o’er thy repose, 
Shall sound to strains there flowing. 


When Missolonghi’s battle flame 

Rose thro’ the miduight gloom on high, 
From earth a warrior spirit came 

To freedom’s home in the bright sky. 


Welcome, my son! Minerva said, 
But whence that tear? her son replied ; 
Behold thy Greece, her thousands dead, 
Her shores and piains in crimson dyed. 


And see, where once her cities rose, 
Where aris and arms their mansions found; 
Now Hella views her rathless foes, 
Wide spreading death and ruin round. 


The Moslem—* Cease in freedom’s name, 
Greece shall be crown’d by victory, 

And thou shait live with deathless fame, 
In starred realms of liberty! 


Columbia claim’d thy early breath, 
Mine is thy sky-born spirit now”— 
She spoke, und twined the fadeless wreath, 
To bloom around his youthful brow. 
London Grove. N. W.C. 


TO 8S. 
My heart foreboded this, 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss.— Byron. 


It was a dream too sweet to last, 
A vision of the mind ; 

It too like all my dreams has past, 
To leave a pang behind. 


In this wide world there’s not for me, 
A hope of future joy, 

** | was baptised in misery,” 
E’en whilst a playful boy. 


False, fleeting joys fore’er farewell, 
l turn from thee and weep: 

Hope fondly whispers I shall dwell 
Eve long in ** dreamless sleep.” 


730. 
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CHARITY. 

’Tis bright asthe light, yet it suffers below, 
When the want of all things most annoy; 
And kinder than kindest, it mingles with woe, 
Yet can always true pleasure enjoy : 


It envies not fortune, nor claims as its due 
Aught that poffs up the pride of a man : 

It never provokes, but retires from the view, 
And thinketh no evil to sean: 


It hopeth all things, in the readiest way ; 
It beareth all things though uncouth ; 
And never victoriously strives for the day, 
But with patience it rests in the truth. 


Without it all else is as counterfeit brass, 

Or as the tinkling of cymballs in sound, 
And Christians and Turks may pretend—but alas ! 
With the humble ’tis alone to be found. - 


Go then thou proud hero, and humble in dust, 

With the cruel and brave make confession ; 

And in the bright beam of true charity trust, 

That thy patience may prove thy profession. 
PAUL, 


ON A FRIEND. 
Farewell, happy soul, to thy native skies hie, 
There bathe thee in pleasures to mortals unknown; 
In the courts of thy father, with myriads fly, 
Who live in the light of his count’nance alone. 


Though we know thou art blest, a tear from the eye 


rolls, 
When we think that upon thee no more we may 
look ; 
When we know that thy form in its dark prison 
moulds, 


And thy spirit, the home it once loved, has forsook 


Though we know that in Heav’n sad sorrow ’s not 
felt, 
That troubles ne’er visit those temples of love, 
That to soft pity’s story the heart will not melt, 
And nought that is hurtfal finds entrance above. 


Yet we sigh when we look on the chair thou once 
filled, 
And think of advice to young friends kindly given; 
And know that thy bosom with purest love trilled, 
When thou show’dst virtue’s path, and pointedst to 
Fleay’n. 


Forgive then the tear, for tis selfish to weep, 
When thou hast changed sorrows for joys without 
end; 
Yet a tear from our eyelids unconscious wili creep, 
And roll down the cheeks tor the loss of a—Friend 





Lines on hearing the winding of a Horn. 


How sweet it is at early morn, 

When pensive thoughts are o’er us stealing, 
To hear the winding of’a horn 

To some fov’d air of kindred feeling. 


And as the swell now nearer floats, 
And now recedes, again draws near 
Ihe |. art, responsive to the notes, , 
Now heaves the sigh—now falls the tear. 


And now on mem’ry’s wing we seem 
Transported to thosé sunny hours, 
W hen time pass’d swilt as poets dream, 





And fancy strew’d our path with flow’rs. R. 
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‘¢ Why do my Brothers mourn?” said Chingach- 
gook, regarding the dark race of dejected Warriors, 
by whom he was environed,—** Why do my Daugh- 
ters weep—that a young man has gone to the rapt 
hunting grounds—that a Chief has filled his time with 
honour !—He was good—he was dutiful—he was 
brave—who can deny it? The Manitto had need of 
such a Warrior, and he-has called him away. As for 
mé, the Son and Father of Uncas, I am a blasted 
pine, in the clearing of pale faces. My race is gone 
from the shore of the Salt Lake, and the hills of the 
"taba &e.—Last of the Mohicans, vol. 2, p. 

5 * 


The sun rose clear—the clouds had sunk to rest, 
And in fantastic volumes fringed the west; 
Thescene was beautiful—through clustering trees, 
Swept the soft fragrance of the morning breeze, 
The plaintive murmuriag of the winding stream, 
Tinged by the radiance of the morning beam, 

The Landscape in its noblest garb array’d, 

Its Maker’s Power and Majesty display’d, 
In short it was a scene—to lull to rest 

Each wayward passion, and to soothe the breast 

Of care.—Yet ’mid those pleasing scenes of peace, 
Where Pleasure seem’d to reign and Sorrow cease, 
A crowd of Warriors mourn’d the untimely fate 

Of one who recently with heart elate, 

Led the wild chase, or in the Battle Field, 
Compell’d the haughty Mingo Chief to yield, 

Who lay the last of all his noble race, 

A senseless corse before a Father’s face; 

The Chiefs of Leni-Lanape felt the blow, 

For the last Son of Unamis lay low. 

Chingachgook sate apart with grief o’erpress’d, 

And low reclined his head upon his breast; 

The attentive crowd in mournful silence stood, 

And all was hush’d save from the neighboring wood, 
The chattering Black Bird or the noisy Jay, 
Pour’d forth their music to the God of Day; 

Or slowly borne by whispering winds along, 

Was heard the distant Wish-ton-Wishe’s song— 

At length the Chieftain slowly raised his head, 

And cast one sorrowful look upon the dead— 
Then glancing proudly o’er the attentive crowd, 
With steady look, he thus began aloud— 

“¢ Why do my Brothers mourn ?”’~-thus spake the 

Chief ; 
“Why are my Daughters’ hearts o’erpress’d with 
rief? 

Is it of. hed a youthful Chief has fled 

From earth to wander with th? illustrious dead ? 

A hundred Warriors of Wyandot’s race, 

Shall clear the path before the Chieftain’s face ; 
Till he shall reach the bunting grounds, and cease 
From all his earthly toils, to dwell in peace ; 

He was too good, too pure, to dwell on earth— 
Manitto eall’d him, for he knew his worth: 

He fell with glory and has gone to rest—— 

He fill’d his time with honor and is blest; 

My Warriors, shout—the war-whoop shall no more 
Be heard upon the hill or Salt Lake shore, 

For like a pine of all its leaves bereft, 

Of all my Nation, 1 alone am left.” 

‘‘No,” exclaimed Hawk-eye, risiag from the 
ground, 

And gazing with a troubled look around, 

** No—though that youth whose valour has been tried, 
Who oft has fought the Mingoes by my side, 

Has lett us here on earth a while to stay, 

Till the Manitto calls us both away, 

If { forget that youth—may Hx that reigns 

Above the clouds--whose condescension deigns 
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To hear the contrite sinner’s humble plea, 

Forget to shower his blessings down on me ; 
Though of thy Tribe thou art the only one, 

Still, Sugamore, thou art not here alone !” 
Chingachgook heard, then rising, grasp’d the hand 
Of Hawk-eye fervently, and thus they stand 

A moment—then each bending o’er the grave, 
Paid a warm, tearful tribute, to the brave. 


R. E. W. 





He fell-—nor dreamt that he had foes; 
But sought his friends sodear, 

To tell the tale of all his woes— 
They had not time to hear. 


He asked the favours he had given, 
The cause of his sad fall, 

They turn’d, and pointing up to Heaven 
Reply’d—-*God for us all.” 


They sold his home, his bed and board, 
Aud broke his heart—and why? 
Because he could not now afford 
The price of flattery. 


They trifled with his spotless fame, 
And allreviled him save 

His benefactor, Death, who came 
And gave him to the grave. 


Arich man died—all eyes were dim-— 
The wor!td was proud to mourn; 

But none was seen to weep for him, 
Few followed to his bourae. 


I’ve seen the human bosom heave 
With many athrob and throe, 
O’er tiction’s tales, nor yet relieve, 

Nor weep for real woe. 


I saw a man who had betray’d 
An orphan’s helpless heart, 
Weep o’er Theatric pictures play’d 
By imitative art. MILFORD BARD. 


cant ee 


TO THE MOON. 


I love to gaze on thee, thou brilliant queen 


Of night, as silently and calm thou mov’st 

Along the erial plains, illuming 

The dark earth with thy pure stream of holy light; 

Amid the countless myriads of bright stars, 

The sacred and ethereal fires that fill 

The ample dome of Heav’n, thou hold’st thy reign, 
“ffulgent and supreme. Yes, 1 delight 

To gaze on thee, with not One cloud to dim 

Thy chaste and lovely brilliancy—and oft 

At midnight’s solemn hour, thy mild control 
Inspires, with sweetest rapture, my lone breast; 
Encheers my drooping and despendent soul, 

And lifts it far above the mists and shades, 

The toils and miseries of this sordid world. 

Thou art the fountain of all purity 

And holiness—an emanation from 

The Almighty pow’r, unsullied by the dark 

And with’ring guilt of earth—so peaceful doth 

Thy beauty shine, thou seem’st to call us up 

To thee—to bid us held commune with Heav’n ; 
Thou warn’st us to forsake the tumult 

Of this wild and dreary scene—to spurn the ties 
That bind us to the world, and seek to gain 

A brighter, purer, happier shore. CARLOS. 
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THE HEART’S APPEAL. 


** Bigoted worshippers of custom, say, 
is it indeed a crime 
To climb 


The elevated, but delightful road 
That leads to Lov: ?’’ 


Loveliest of that lovely race, 
Who, like the laughter-featured flowers, 
Young June, in her gay wantonness, 
First smiles upon with witching pow’rs, 
Adorn this dreary world of ours; 
Thou, fairer than the fairest forms, 
To angels in their slurubers giv’n ; 
Or Love’s enthusiasm warms 
With glimpses of an earthly heav’n. 
List, sweet one, listen to the song 
_OF one, whose only fault has been 
To dwell too deeply, and too long, 
On one bright image—till the scene 
Had awaken’d such a spell within, 
That e’n the fount of life would seem 
Concenter’d in that much-lov’d theme ! 
And one, whose inly boast, whose pride 
Hath been, that he hath nightly bow’d 
Down to ove only shrine, and paid 
The offerings that his heart had vow’d 
To its dear idol, unalloy’d 
By baser homage! 


*T was a brow, 
A bosom, spotless as the snow 
On Caucasus—a sparkling eye— 
Aye these, these were his Deity ! 
Worshipping the light their beauty gave, 
As eaglets bask in the crimson wave, 
And drink of the flood, whose golden dye 
Mantles the blush of the sunset sky ; 
And even in dreams, 
When the proud and the haughty spirit seems 
Spurning at base control, to bid 
Its clayey covering, and the jars 
Of warring elements recede ; 
And bounding upward, till the stars 
Lost in the distance, with surprise, 
View it claim kindred with the skies; 
When he might well have soar’d—that young, 
That lofty spirit, loth to miss 
Its ’custom’d haunt, hath fondly hung, 
Lingering around that darling spot, 
Wherein its hope lay hid, as though 
It were a sacrilege to bow 
Where that one object rested net! 


O, it is hard, when every thought 
Is haunted, like that witching hour 
By speetres tenanted, and fraught 
With shuddering things—when every pow’r, 
When Life, Hope, Heav’n are ail forgot; 
And ev’n mem’ry, prone to be 
Of the long past an epifome, 
Reeusant, records but the since 
One being met its cognizance. 
O, it is cruel then to find 
That one so passionless, unkind, 
So heartless, or so insincere, 
Love hath no habitation there! 


But eh! more cruel far, to feel 
That every smile, and every token 
The heart has cherished in its zeal, 
And register’d as words unspoken; 
And that the passion, breathing sigh, 
Are but the garb of coquetry ! 
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I will not say that thou art such ! 
I would not call thee prude or coquette, 
Thine heart is tenderness—the toueh 
Of sadness on thy brow hath spoke it! 
And who that saw thee would revoke it? 
O who, from that pale cheek of thine, 
Would rob the lily of its dower? 
Mirth has its votaries, thou art mine, 
9 melancholy ! and thine hour 
Oc contemplation is to me, 
Heaven’s best, rich gift, supreme felicity ! 


Alas! [ought not to complain ; 
I have not cause wherewith to chide thee; 
And yet this foolish heart would fain 
Believe thee selfish! Could I bid thee, 
Dare this trembling tongue to say, 
Since thou can’st love but one, that he, 
Of thy young heart the first and chosen, 
For me should be forgotten? Nay! 
The charm that partial friendship throws on 
Lays like these, are but the ray 
The lightning’s glorious path that glows on, 
Bright, perhaps, but soon away ; 
Still, still, its voice, however lowly, 
Is far too proud to do thee wrong! 
*T would scorn to deem thee so unholy — 
To call thee faithless! 


But my gong 
Is ended now, and one weak prayer, 
(The last that shall disturb thee more) 
The tearful muse would fain prefer, 
In mirth or in woe, 
In grief or glee, 
May thou, sweet creature, never know 
The pangs that torture me. SENEX. 





TIME. 


What is time ? It is a flitting meteor, 

A something, nothing. yet an ocean 

Vast and wide of length unseanned, 

And dread profundity. 

Tis like the Nile in story famed, 

Without a head or source to mortals known,— 
Yet ending in the ocean of eternity 

Tis like the passing wind, which we see not, 
Yet th’ effect we see. It bears unto eternity, 
The same proportion, which the power of wind, 
Does to Him, that gives it wings 
And speeds it into flight. 


TO eS Te 
Tho’ Joy may beam, tho’ Pleasure smile, 
And round my brow her roses twine ; 
Tho’ midst the thoughtless throng, awhile 
I may appear its mirth to join, 
Yet oft the starting, trembling tear, 
Shall tell that e’en in pleasure’s sphere, 
Where mirth and gaiety unite, 
To fill my bosom with delight, 
That every joy on earth is vain, 
Unless we two shall meet again. 


"MILTON, jur. 


And ah! perhaps on youth’s bright morn, 
Dark grief may throw her shades of woe, 
And peace from me be rudely torn, 
And nought be left that charms me now ; 
Yet e’en in this dark hour of sorrow, 
A ray of joy from HopeI’ll borrow, 
And whilst she “ waves her golden hair,” 
And smiling, points to prospects fair, 
will not think her premise vain, 
But trust we two shall meet ageia. M. F. L. 



























































TO PRUDENCE. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain; 
How s00n the thoughtless course of joy, 

Is doom’d to terminate in pain. 


When prudevée would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest; 

Whate’er from joys she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Wouldst then a trembling flame expand 
That hastens in the lamp to die; 

With caretul touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


But if thy flush profusely sheds, 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze; 
Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 
And kills the fire it fain would raise. C. 





THE MUSE OF COLUMBLA. 


Mase of Columbia! wake to the song, 

Sweep thy white hand o’er thy own mountain lyre; 
Long hast thou slumber’d in silence, too long, 

Wake and enkindle thy light beaming fire. 


Wake, for the mountains are verdantly blooming, 
And glory is brightening in every dale ; 
Wake, for the sunshine of heaven is illuming 
The cloud covered mount and the rose bosomed 
dale. 


Woke, for the accents of Liberty call thee, 
Hear in yon blue sky her soul-thrilling tone 
Burst from the fetters that dare to enthral thee, 
Stand in thy greatness triumphant, alone. 


Breathe o’er the tyrants whose mandates are chilling 
The life-blood of thousands, thy withering frown 
Shed thine eye’s flash o’er hearts that are willing 
In slavery’s baseness to kneel to a crown. 


Yet is there even in the breast of the slave, 
Some nobler spirit which thou can’st arouse ; 
Yet are there thousands, the great and the brave, 
Who pay at thine altar their heart’s warmest vows 
ARCOLO. 


LINES TO A PARTING RELATIVE. 


Farewell, my dearest friend, to thee! 
A litle while we’re doom’d to part, 
And spon thou’lt be afar from me; 
List to the fareweil of a heart 
That feels for thee no common love ; 
That’s bound, by kindred ties, to thine, 
As firm as heav’nly hearts can prove, 
Who bend at fond affection’s shrine. 


The gratitude thou can’st not know, 
That beats within my breast for thee, 

The love that ne’er shall cease to glow, 
For all that thou hast done for me. 

The thrilling hand, the lingering look; 
These outward signs but faintly tell 

The deep heaved throbbings of this heart— 
The sighs that now my bosom swell. 


And we must part, ’tis vain to grieve, 
Fate wills it should be so ; 
*Tis a stern task, but still believe 
Thro’ what far region thou may’st go, 
With me thy mem’ry shall remain; 
My love shall be the same for thee, 
Tho’ we should never meet again, 
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WOMAN. 
‘Oh, woman’s heart is’ like the rose 
That glows beneath the tropie’s fame, 
That blooms as swect ’mid northern snows, 
Forever lovely and the same.” 





A guiding star that brightly shines, 
Keflected from its home above; 

The proudest bay that e’er entwines 
The warrior’s brow, is woman’s love. 


The music of her voice has charms 
To lull the passions of the breast; 
Her rosy smile, like oil, disarms 
The waves of iil—they sink to rest. 


Her spotless virtues, yes, I’d sing, 
Her ever true and constant heart ; 
May friendship’s blossoms round her spring, 
And white reb’d peace its smile impart. 
730. 
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ORIGINAL RIDDLES. 

1. My first is a coin whose value is small, 
My next includes more than one, tho’ not all; 
My third is a grain good for man or for beast, 
My whole is a space of time, not the least. 


2. My first is a sport that Englishmen prize 

For pleasure, for health, and good exercise; 
My next is a weight, tho’ much used, We’re told, 

Was ne’er found correct in weighing of gold; 

My whole is a place, I won’t tell you where, 

If you find out the riddle what more need you care. 


3. My first’s a conjunction whose use it is plain, 

Saves the repeating of many words over again; 

My next is a metal more useful than gold, 

And my whole is most wanted when the weather is cold, 


4. The sight of my first, to the wise, is most hatefal, 
The roar of my second is wild and ungrateful; 
My whole oft delights the Botanist’s eye, 


Who, Nature’s God in me can descry. DECIUS, 





ENIGMA. 

I am a word of 10 letters, and the name of a 
beautiful stream of the west, My 7th, Sth, 3d 
and 4th, is a meek animal; my 5th, 8th, 6th 
and 7th, is a great personage in England; 3d, 
2d, 6th, 10th, 5th and 6th, is a high crime; my 
Ist, 2d, 6th and 7th, is worn by the ladies; my 
7th, 8th, 9th and 10th, is what sailors often de- 
sire to see; my 8th, 6th and 3d, is a limb; my 
7th, 5th, Sth and 10th, is a heavy article; my 
Ath, 6th, 8th, 9th and 10th, is a punishment for 
murder; 7th, 8th and 10th, is a term for youth; 
my 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 5th, 7th and 8th, is much 
used in inclement weather; my whole is a town 
in Maryland. C.C.N. 

QUESTION. 
Here lie two husbands with their two wives, 
Here lie two fathers with their two daughters, 
Here lic two mothers with their two sons, 
Here lie two grandmothers with their two grand 
daughters, ns 
Here lie two maidens with their two brothers; 
Yet but six corpses in all lie buried here, 





But in eternity. CARLOS. 


All born legitimate, and from incest clear, 
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